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Editorial 


A Worpb To THE ASSOCIATION 


Now for a generation the CLAssicAL JoURNAL has served the 
members of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South and other friends. We know it as a periodical of excellent 
quality, ably produced by a succession of our best men. And the 
first issues put out by the new editor give us every right to expect 
good things for the future. 

In the JouRNAL those of us who like to write have a channel 
through which we may reach our colleagues and the classical 
world. In the papers presented and in the sections devoted to 
practical suggestions for our work teachers have for years found 
materials directly helpful. In other words, the JouRNAL offers us 
a focal point for our professional life. 

Many schools and colleges in the past year and many of us 
personally have in money matters “fallen on evil days.” There 
is no denying it. We have to prune, and more than prune, to keep 
the fine flower of existence in a healthy and blooming condition. 
Dropping memberships and subscriptions is a direct and easy way 
to save a little. But we classical people ought to think twice before 
dropping out of our Association or abandoning the JOURNAL. 
Association and JouRNAL depend solely on fees and subscriptions 
and at this very time are much in need of continued codperation. 

When the whole educational system, not to mention the classics, 
is suffering from inadequate support or even from hostility, all 
the more imperative are united efforts on the part of friends of 
education. For us classicists of the Middle West and South our 
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JOURNAL is in general our main line of defense. It seems to me 
that not only is there practical benefit for us in it, but to keep it 
at a high level of efficiency in spite of hard times will afford us 
justifiable pride and help our morale. 

Aequam memento rebus in arduis 

Servare mentem, 

G. A. HARRER 
President 
Cominc EvENTs OF INTEREST 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 

As announced in the December number of the JouRNAL (page 
236), the American Philological Association, the Archaeological 
Institute of America, and the Linguistic Society of America will 
hold their regular annual meetings conjointly during the Christ- 
mas holidays, December 27-30. All the sessions will be held at 
the Hotel Washington, Washington, D.C. 

The programs of the three societies are unusually rich and 
varied. A profitable and enjoyable time is assured to all who will 
attend. Thirty-day round-trip tickets at a fare and one-third may 
be purchased by members not only for themselves but for mem- 
bers of their families as well. 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


At the time of the spring meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South announcement was made that the 
coming meeting of the Association would be held at Colorado 
Springs. Various complications have in the meantime arisen to 
render that arrangement undesirable. The Executive Committee 
has, therefore, wisely decided to accept an invitation from South- 
western, West: Tennessee Teachers College, and the Chamber of 
Commerce to hold the spring meeting at Memphis. The location 
selected is near the geographical centre of our territory, and we 
may expect a record-breaking attendance from all quarters of the 
Middle West and South. Let all members of the Association and 
friends of classical studies plan to be in Memphis March 29-31, 


1934. [See announcement on the third cover page of this issue. ] 
W. M. 














THE ROMAN DEPRESSION AND OUR OWN 


By Wiu1i1am D. Gray 
Smith College 


President Roosevelt in his inaugural address referred to the 
United States as a “stricken nation in the midst of a stricken 
world.” In view of the economic and social conditions prevailing 
among practically all civilized nations during the past four years, 
such language seems hardly exaggerated. The “depression,” as we 
have agreed to call it in America, has doubtless suggested to many 
a parallel that indeed is obvious enough, the parallel between the 
present situation and that of the later Roman Empire. Articles 
and notes have been published in both learned and popular period- 
icals calling attention to similarities that exist between conditions 
in the Roman Empire and those of our own day. But a number of 
the most important and interesting similarities have not, to the 
writer’s knowledge, been noticed. It occurred to him that it might 
be worth while to bring together and view in their relationships 
some of the parallels that have suggested themselves to him.* 

1 For information in regard to social and economic conditions in the Roman 
Empire see, besides the standard histories of Rome or the Roman Empire (e.g. 
Schiller, Bury, Frank, Boak), especially the fifth volume of Mommsen’s 
Rémische Geschichte: Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung (1921); Tenney 
Frank, Economic History of Rome: Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press (1927) ; 
and Michael Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire: 
Oxford, Clarendon Press (1926). The two last mentioned works will be cited 
by the names of their authors ; the references to Rostovtzeff will serve as source 
references also, since this author presents the archaeological material throughout 
his book and gives in his notes references to the literary sources, and the signifi- 
cant inscriptions and papyri. Among works on the late Empire the following 
are important: O. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt +: Stutt- 
gart, J. B. Metzlersche Verlags-buchhandlung (1921); J. B. Bury, History of 
the Later Roman Empire: London, Macmillan and Co. (1923); F. Lot, La Fin 


du Monde Antique: Paris, La Renaissance du Livre (1927). 
To avoid the multiplying of dates, the expression “late Empire” will gen- 
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The ancient like the modern depression has economic, political, 
and social aspects. Let us consider first some of the economic and 
political phenomena. I say “economic and political’ because these 
two classes of phenomena are so closely connected that the one 
cannot be discussed apart from the other. The first fact that claims 
our attention is that the increasing cost of the government of the 
late Roman Empire imposed an insupportable burden upon the 
taxpayer. And this increasing cost of government was due in part 
at least to causes all too familiar to us. 

One important cause, for instance, was the cost of the army, 
the expenses entailed by the payment of the soldiers’ wages and 
of pensions and the “soldiers’ bonus.” *? The ever increasing in- 
fluence of the Roman soldiers and veterans upon politics dates 
back at least to Marius’ system of voluntary enlistment and to the 
passage of the bills which provided for the distribution of land to 
his veterans. From the late second century B.c. on, the problem of 
the bonus, whether in the form of increased wages or of gifts of 
money or land, persisted to trouble statesmen and emperors. Even 
in the early second century after Christ, when the ascendancy of 
the civil over the military arm was apparently well maintained, 
the soldiers had to be conciliated with donatives and land. In the 
latter part of that century the noble emperor, Marcus Aurelius, 
found it necessary, even at peril to himself, to oppose the in- 
sistent demands of the soldiery. As my attention was called to this 
incident by Rostovtzeff, I cannot do better than quote him: 


When the soldiers applied to him for an increase of pay after the 
great successes in the Marcomanic war, he gave them the bitter but reso- 


erally be used and is to be interpreted as meaning the period from the third 
century. 

Information regarding contemporary conditions has been drawn by the writer 
from recent books on the subject, some of which will be mentioned, and espe- 
cially from periodicals and newspapers. Among these his especial guides have 
been the excellent Springfield (Mass.) Republican and the New York Times. 

It has not seemed necessary when mentioning either ancient or modern events 
or conditions in regard to which there is no dispute, or which are matters of 
common knowledge, always to give references. 

2 The parallel between the réles played by the soldiers’ bonus in Roman and 
in American history and politics is drawn by Bernice Engle, CLAsstcaL JOURNAL 
xxvirt (1933), 428-429. 
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lute reply: “Anything that you receive over and above your regular pay 
must be exacted from the blood of your parents and relatives. Concern- 
ing the imperial power God alone can decide.” § 
But the successors of Marcus Aurelius lacked his courage. The 
power of the army increased apace under the Severi. Eventually, 
as all students know, the purchase of the imperial power from 
the soldiers by pretenders, and the resulting power of the army 
to make and unmake emperors, culminated in the military anarchy 
of the third century when the Empire under its “war lords” was 
reduced to a state resembling that of modern China. When later 
under the oriental despotism the central authority and discipline 
were restored, it proved impossible to repair the damage caused 
by the barbarian invasions and the economic and social disorder 
of the preceding period. We are fortunately as yet far from being 
in the plight of the inhabitants of the Roman Empire of the third 
century. But what American who can read is ignorant of the ti- 
midity of the average member of Congress before our various or- 
ganizations of veterans and of the series of raids on the treasury 
in the form of pensions and bonuses which have contributed so 
largely to the present national deficit ? In both the ancient and the 
modern empires we can follow the increasing political and eco- 
nomic power of the soldiery; in both the bill is met by the tax- 

payer, and enterprise and industry are consequently penalized. 

The bills, moreover, for the mere equipping and feeding of 
large armies and for the transportation of men and supplies as- 
sumed terrible proportions in the late Empire. These bills were no 
less formidable when they took the form of “liturgies,’’ compul- 
sory contributions of food, draught animals, vehicles, etc., or of 
personal labor. Yet one is led to doubt whether the Roman em- 
perors expended a more disproportionate share of the taxpayers’ 
money upon war, armies, and navies than do modern govern- 
ments, including our own. For these emperors had better reason 
than we to plead the necessity of “national defense.”’ * 

8 Page 326; the source reference is Dio Cassius Lxx1, 3, 2. 

* Compare the expenditures of the United States on army and navy in 1932 as 


reported in the World Almanac, 1933, p. 151. To this military bill should be 
added the expenses of our wars and the accumulated war debts. 
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Another expense that weighed heavily upon both the central 
government and the municipalities of the Empire was the now 
familiar “dole,” the distribution of grain, of food, and even at 
times of money to the unemployed and destitute proletariat. The 
dole, as every one knows, was a regular state institution at Rome. 
In the municipalities it was always a chief concern of the town 
councils that the poor should be supplied with free or at least with 
cheap grain, and special officials were appointed to take charge of 
this matter. Apparently the expense incurred usually devolved up- 
on the generosity of individuals, councilors, or other rich citizens. 
It was besides customary for the rich who were elected to the 
unpaid city magistracies to bestow in return for the honor gifts 
upon their city and its citizens. These gifts frequently took the 
form of public banquets and of presents of food or money. These 
private benefactions disappear in the third century; the impov- 
erished citizens of the upper class could no longer afford them. 
But the state dole persisted at Rome and assumed there a more 
extravagant form (bread and other foods taking the place of 
grain) and was introduced also into the new capital, Constanti- 
nople. Thus in the early as well as in the late Empire a horde of 
parasites was waiting to devour the wealth produced by the more 
able and industrious.° But it is hardly fair to join with the indi- 
vidualistic authors of the older textbooks on Roman life and his- 
tory in condemning the doles and the parasites. The social and 
economic system which made them inevitable should rather be 
condemned; it is in fact a testimony to the humanity of the 
ancients that they were not content to sit idly by while the poor 
starved to death. In view of the attitude of the authors referred 
to above, particularly the British authors, there is a profound 
irony in the fact that some of them have lived to see the same exe- 

5 As L. C. West says in his article, “The Economic Collapse of the Roman 
Empire,” CiassicaL JouRNAL xxv, 106: “In a word, the poor and the army 
had eaten up the capital of the thrifty.” On the dole in general see the refer- 
ences in the index to Rostovtzeff under the titles, “Corn, distributions of” and 
“Benefactors of cities” and in the index to Frank under “Corn Doles.” See 


also Rostovtzeff’s article, “Frumentum,” in Pauly-Wissowa: Stuttgart, Metzler- 
sche Buchhandlung (1912), 171-187. 
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crated dole instituted in one form or another in their own coun- 
tries. 

The Romans, of course, indulged in other forms of public ex- 
travagance besides their expenditures on the soldiers and the 
doles. The tendency to bureaucracy made the public service, civil 
as well as military, increasingly expensive — a familiar phenom- 
enon in modern states. A certain amount of money was wasted 
on costly and more or less unnecessary buildings and public 
works. Here I would remind the reader that the excessive mul- 
tiplication of new roads in some parts of America has so in- 
creased the tax burden as to injure the class that these roads were 
intended primarily to benefit, the farmers. 

As a result of these expenditures and extravagances and others 
not mentioned, the Roman government, like so many modern 
governments, in spite of the ruthless exploitation of the taxpayer 
was living beyond its means. And the Empire, in order to raise 
the money for the soldiers’ wages and bonuses, for the dole, for 
its public works, etc., adopted the device that by now has been 
employed by more than one nation of the West, namely, inflation. 
Antiquity, of course, had no printing presses for the production 
of paper fiat money, but the Roman government could and did 
make use of another method of inflation also familiar to the 
modern world. It could “reduce the gold or silver content’’ of its 
coinage as modern economists euphemistically phrase it or, as our 
histories of Rome more brutally state it, “debase the coinage.” 
This process beginning with Nero culminated in what might be 
called ‘‘the free and unlimited coinage of copper,” in coins of the 
latter metal merely washed with silver. In accordance with the 
well-known economic law prices rose enormously. Attempts to 
fix prices were made by the government from time to time; the 
best known of these attempts is the famous, though abortive, edict 
of Diocletian of 301 a.p. We have seen similar attempts at price 
fixing in recent years in both Europe and America. In this coun- 
try, to be sure, farmers, manufacturers, and merchants have been 
troubled of late by low rather than high prices. If, however, our 
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present financial policy should lead to uncontrolled inflation we 
might see prices soar as they did in Germany at the time of the 
collapse of the mark. Finally, it may be noted that inflation led 
in antiquity, as it has in modern times, to hoarding and to spec- 
ulation made possible by the varying values of the different classes 
of currency.® 

When because of its scarcity, its excessively high or extremely 
low purchasing power, or for any other reason the money of a 
country ceases to provide a convenient and practical medium of 
exchange, men fall back on more primitive forms of economy, on 
barter and payment in naturalia. The theory of certain modern 
economists that the ancient world was familiar only with house 
economy cannot be accepted ; ‘ on the contrary, there were periods, 
such as the Hellenistic and the late Roman Republic and the early 
Empire, in which capitalistic economy reached a comparatively 
high development. But in the late Empire there is in fact a return 
to the more primitive economic life of an earlier day. The once 
far-flung commerce collapses to a large extent; such industries 
as survive minister chiefly to local needs; salaries and taxes are 
paid largely in grain and other natural products. The causes for 
the general economic debacle are, it is hardly necessary to say, in 

6 The debasement of the coinage has been explained as due not only to the 
cost of government but also to the actual scarcity of the precious metals. That 
the quantity of such metals available was an important factor in the situation 
goes without saying. But it seems very doubtful whether scarcity of gold and 
silver was the determining factor. According to a leading authority, the Roman 
government had at its disposal a supply of the metals sufficient to have made 
possible a sounder financial and economic policy than the one pursued. I refer 
to the opinion expressed by Frank, op. cit., 491 and 504; also his History of 
Rome: New York, Henry Holt (1923), 568-569. A convenient brief statement 
of the progress of the debasement of the coinage will be found in A. E. R. Boak, 
History of Rome: New York, Macmillan Co. (1929), 322. Frank, History of 
Rome, 557, compares Roman attempts at price fixing to those of recent times. 
On the general subject, speculation in exchange, hoarding, etc., see index to 
Rostovtzeff under “Currency, depreciation of.” 

7 The theory, advanced by some modern economists, of the prevalence of 
“house economy” (Oikenwirtschaft) in antiquity is convincingly refuted by 


Rostovtzeff, 302-303, 482-483. See in regard to the reversion in the late Empire 
to a more primitive economy Rostovtzeff, 470-471; Lot, op. cit., 62-67. 
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dispute ; but it is hard to resist the conclusion that inflation, which 
began even in the first century, contributed much to the revival of 
barter and the transaction of business without money. 

It is almost incredible but it remains true that a parallel situa- 
tion has developed to some extent in America, a country certainly 
second to none in the advanced and capitalistic character of its 
economic life. Items that have appeared from time to time in the 
newspapers and information in recent books attest the return in 
recent times in various parts of the United States to localized 
and primitive economic practices. Local scrip and tokens have 
been improvised to take the place of the scarce and inconvenient 
“honest dollar.” Farmers have bought manufactured goods with 
their produce ; professional men have accepted potatoes from their 
patients and clients in lieu of money; members of codperative as- 
sociations have exchanged services and products with each other. 
Poets and artists have peddled their wares in public places (e.g., 
at the Century of Progress Exposition at Chicago) “for food, 
clothing, or money.”’ * 

To pass to another, though related, topic in the political-eco- 
nomic field, on surveying the ancient period and our own we find 
another striking parallel, namely, the breakdown of local gov- 
ernment.® The well-known correspondence of Pliny, when Lega- 
tus of Bithynia, with Trajan shows that even in the comparatively 
prosperous second century some provincial towns were suffering 
from financial mismanagement, graft, extravagance, and social 
disorders. The state of affairs in Bithynia (partly due to misgov- 
ernment by its Proconsuls) had induced Trajan to transfer the 
province to the imperial class and to send Pliny to effect its finan- 
cial and social restoration. Readers of this interesting correspond- 
ence will remember how the concern and the interference of both 

8 See for instance the New York Times, July 2, 1933, p. 6 E; G. Seldes, 
The Years of the Locust: Boston, Little, Brown and Co. (1933), 278, 290-291; 
and especially W. Weisharr and W. Parrish, Men without Money: New York, 
Putnam (1933). 

® A comparison between state supervision of municipal finances in the Roman 


Empire and in America (New York and Massachusetts) is made by J. W. 
Spaeth, Classical Weekly, Jan. 23, 1933, p. 99. 
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Emperor and Legatus penetrated into the minutest affairs of the 
cities. It is probable that in the time of Trajan such a state of 
affairs was exceptional, but it was symptomatic of what could 
happen and what was destined to become the rule. Trajan, Ha- 
drian, and the emperors succeeding them resorted to the practice 
of appointing curatores rei publicae to audit and regulate the 
finances of the provincial cities. The office became more and more 
prevalent and important and was so transformed that the hand 
originally stretched out to help the municipalities became the 
hand of oppression. In the third century the Curator along with 
the municipal senators, the decurions, was held responsible for 
making up the full tale of the taxes wrung from the citizens of 
the city and its territory, the office thus becoming a burden both 
to official and to citizen. Eventually, to repeat familiar facts, the 
central government invaded the governmental provinces of the 
cities to such an extent that it practically destroyed the independ- 
ence of both municipalities and citizens, the latter being bound to 
their respective occupations and castes and obligated to contribute 
of their labor, their products, or their wealth to the state. 

It is not likely that centralization will be carried to such an 
extreme in America, but it cannot be denied that in its political, 
economic, and social aspects it has in recent years made great prog- 
ress in this country. Some of our cities seem quite unable to 
balance their budgets, to pay the salaries of their employees, and 
to provide adequate relief for the destitute and unemployed. So 
we see the city appealing to the state, the state to the federal gov- 
ernment for financial aid. At the time of writing the newspapers 
report that officials of the federal government are planning a drive 
against the criminals, racketeers, and kidnapers, with whom the 
cities and the states seem powerless to cope. In local government 
as in other fields our rugged individualism seems vanishing. 

The topics thus far discussed have been of the political-eco- 
nomic class. The more purely economic can be dealt with more 
briefly. For it is evident that the very word “depression” implies 
such a decline of industry and commerce as took place in the late 
Empire and such as we have seen during the last four years. The 
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parallels in the agricultural situations ancient and modern are, 
however, interesting enough to merit a few special remarks. From 
the time of Hesiod and Solon to the present the peasant-proprietor 
or small farmer has generally had a hard row to hoe. Competition 
with wealthy landowners working their large estates as capitalis- 
tic enterprises has always been difficult; the long wait for his 
“little dues of wheat and wine and oil” has compelled him to 
borrow money at ruinous rates of interest; debt has led to a 
mortgage, to its foreclosure, and to the transformation of the 
former proprietor into farm laborer, tenant-farmer, or serf. In 
the late Roman Empire the land was to a great extent monopo- 
lized by the emperors and a comparatively small number of great 
proprietors; their huge holdings, divided into parcels, were 
worked by tenant farmers who had gradually been reduced to the 
condition of serfs. The tendency in both ancient and modern times 
has been for the great landlord and money lender to devour the 
holdings of the small farmer, though this tendency has been at 
times successfully resisted, as in Attica in the fifth century B.c. 
and in modern France and America. In this country the small 
farmer has managed to survive, but signs have not been wanting 
of late that, what with the low prices paid for his products, his 
debts, and the absorption of homes and farms by mortgage hold- 
ers, his existence (along with that of many large farmers) is 
threatened. And his recognition of the fact has led to outbreaks 
of violence on his part that remind one mutatis mutandis of the 
numerous revolts of his class chronicled in ancient history. 

So much for the political and economic aspects of our subject. 
In the social field also depressing parallels can be traced. The out- 
standing one is perhaps this: In the Roman Empire “race suicide” 
was prevalent, just as it is today in many modern civilized states. 
In the ancient world depopulation became manifest, in Greece and 
Italy at least, as early as the period of the late Roman Republic. 
It was due in part no doubt to emigration and the civil wars, but 
celibacy and the refusal of those who were married to have chil- 
dren were also important causes of the phenomenon. How else 
are we to explain the well-known legislation of Augustus by which 
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he strove, like Mussolini today, to encourage the production of 
children by assessing penalties against bachelors and awarding 
economic, social, and political privileges to parents? In the early 
Empire race suicide seems to have been, as it is today, most prev- 
alent among the more prosperous and better educated. The dis- 
appearance by the second century of most of the noble families of 
the Republic and early Empire is accounted for to a certain extent 
by the civil wars, the proscriptions, and the persecutions inflicted 
by the emperors. “But most of this result is after all directly trace- 
able to voluntary childlessness.” *° The new patricians created by 
Augustus dwindled away; the senatorial and equestrian nobles 
who owed their status to the Flavians and Antonines proved no 
more prolific. Eventually with the increasing “depression,” from 
the third century on, depopulation extended to all classes and to 
all parts of the Empire.” 

Another social phenomenon characteristic of the late Empire 
was the increase in crime. It is natural that a social and economic 
decline entailing acute distress or ruin to many should be accom- 
panied by such an increase, though it must be admitted that our 
own “crime wave” began to rise in the years of our so-called 
prosperity and has been attributed by many to that convenient 
scapegoat, prohibition. However that may be, crime (notably 
kidnaping) and lawlessness have certainly been features of our 
own depression. In the Roman Empire the boasted order and se- 
curity of the earlier period gradually disappeared; travel once 
more became unsafe since bandits infested the land and pirates the 
sea; and in warring with the criminals the emperors had to resort 

10 Frank (1920), 153. 

11 Cf. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs. der antiken Welt 1, 337-390; Frank, 
205-208 ; Rostovtzeff, Index, “Race suicide” and “Depopulation.” To cite the 
legislation of Augustus as proof of race suicide is perhaps to labor the obvious, 
but I have been led to mention it since Rostovtzeff refers to it only incidentally 
(175) and emphasizes emigration as the cause of the decline of the population 
of Italy in the early Empire (328). What is said above has reference to the 
Romanized or Hellenized citizens of the Empire. According to the computations 


of Seeck (I, 411-417), the total population of the Empire shows signs of in- 
crease in the third century. But this increase is due to the settlements of bar- 


barians within its borders. 
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to the creation of special police officers such as the frumentarii 
and stationarit. And here again the dwindling importance of local 
self-government is demonstrated, for the central government, to 
protect the towns, took over to a large extent the police power 
formerly exercised by them. We hear, moreover, that the police 
were frequently corrupt and oppressive and that their presence in 
the towns was sometimes as great an affliction as that of the rob- 
bers. How familiar it all sounds to an American! 

Among the social phenomena of the ancient and modern epochs 
should be classified perhaps the cultural and the spiritual. I shall 
take up the former first and confine myself to the brief discussicn 
of a phase of art, namely, architecture. It is well known that the 
art of the late Empire was in general decadent; and there are not 
wanting conservative critics today who, in view of certain modern 
works of art, do not hesitate to pronounce our own art likewise 
decadent.** The writer ventures to disagree with these critics and 
believes there is one modern art at least in which vitality and 
creative power are conspicuous, that is, architecture. Granting 
that the forms do at times seem to justify the pessimism of the 
critics above referred to, one cannot fail to admire the monu- 
mental effects, the boldness, the originality, and the marvelous 
engineering skill displayed. If we concede that modern art is 
decadent, then an exception must be made in favor of architec- 
ture. And a similar exception must be made in favor of the archi- 
tecture of the late Roman Empire when we condemn the rest of 
its art as degenerate. The qualities mentioned above as charac- 
terizing modern architecture are revealed in the huge piles erected 
by the emperors of the third and fourth centuries, e.g., the baths 
of Caracalla and Diocletian, the palace of the latter at Split, the 

12 See the many references in Rostovtzeff, Index, “Pirates,” “Robbers,” 
“Police agents.” For a lively picture of the situation with regard to crime in 
this country and the reaction of a British observer thereto see H. C. Owen, 
King Crime: London, Benn (1933). 

18 Thus no less person than Einstein says: “The lack of great individualities 
in the world of the arts stands out with painful clearness. Painting and music 


especially have degenerated.” See his article, “Why Civilization will not Crash,” 
in Liberty (strange medium!), Aug. 12, 1933, p. 15. 
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basilica of Constantine. These buildings show, it is true, in their 
architectural forms and decorations the prevailing lack of taste. 
But in their vast size and complicated plans, the boldness and in- 
genuity of their vaults and domes, and their successful combina- 
tion of the trabeated and arcuated systems of construction, they 
represent a contribution to the progress of European architecture 
whose importance is not always recognized in handbooks on Ro- 
man history and art. Eventually, of course, the building of great 
monuments and the development of architecture were brought to 
an end by the general barbarizing of all culture. But enough sur- 
vived of the buildings of the Empire both early and late to pro- 
vide a basis for the development of the architecture of mediaeval 
and modern Europe (pace Strzygowski). It may offer some relief 
to the gloom of our depressing though (to the writer at least) 
interesting subject thus to point out that in both the ancient and 
the modern periods one and the same art was not declining but 
advancing. 

Finally, to turn to the realm that we vaguely call spiritual, it is 
possible to discern marked resemblances between the religious and 
ethical temper of this late Roman world and that of our own. 
The skepticism which is regarded by many today as peculiarly 
characteristic of the modern mind was not lacking in the ancient 
period; the superstitions on the other hand which we are accus- 
tomed to think of as essentially antique and obsolete continue to 
flourish among us to an extent unsuspected by the person who has 
not studied the modern phenomena. In both worlds we observe 
the tendency to abandon ancestral and traditional beliefs and to 
seek spiritual refuge in exotic, that is oriental, cults and in mysti- 
cal sects and philosophies. And with them as with us there was a 
tendency to cultivate the feminine virtues, a softening of moral 
fibre, which has both good and evil aspects. Alongside of the un- 
speakable brutalities of ancient civilization, such as the gladi- 
atorial games and slavery, and of our own (the sweatshop, perse- 
cution of certain races, etc.) there appears a growing humanity. 
This is reflected in the legislation of the Roman Empire, which 
reveals, as is well known, an increasing consideration for the wel- 
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fare of the weak and helpless, of women, orphans, and slaves, and 
in the generous and even extravagant charities and benevolences 
which are a conspicuous feature of the Empire and of our own 
time and country. The preceding remarks apply to the Roman 
Empire as a whole, and not only to the late period. The large 
charities and benevolences tend to disappear in the third century 
because of the increasing economic distress, but the spirit of kind- 
liness and sympathy persists and is, of course, one of the causes 
for the acceptance of the teachings of Christianity. 

In the above the writer has been mainly concerned with exposi- 
tion, with the drawing of his parallels. He has no new theory to 
add to the not inconsiderable number that attempt to determine 
the cause or causes for the decline of ancient civilization, no 
special desire to point to “morals” or lessons. But he cannot for- 
bear a few general remarks. 

Our study as a whole suggests that there is after all a closer 
affinity between ancient social and economic history and modern 
than most modern writers are willing to admit. The tendency to 
emphasize differences has led such writers to ignore similarities 
and to advance such extreme theories as for instance that capital- 
ism is a purely modern thing, the invention, say, of the Puritans. 
That enormous differences exist cannot, of course, be denied; 
modern business, particularly modern industry, is vastly greater 
in scale and more complex than ancient. Yet, as has been said, 
agriculture, commerce, and even industry were carried on in the 
early Roman Empire on a large and capitalistic scale; the prev- 
alence of “house economy” in all periods of ancient history is a 
figment of the imagination of certain modern economists. Hellen- 
istic and Roman finance attained at times to a high development ; 
ancient bankers and financiers loaned money to individuals and 
states and manipulated capital, credit, and investments to some 
extent like their modern successors. In spite of the many differ- 
ences between the ancient world and the modern, we can discern 
certain fundamental social and economic laws operating in both. A 
number of the parallels traced above seem to the writer to be more 
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than superficial and fortuitous and to extend to the very roots of 
things. The disquieting question is raised: Are we confronted 
with the same ailments and symptoms we have observed in the 
antique civilization because our body politic is afflicted, as was the 
ancient, by incurable diseases? Will western civilization become 
so weakened that it will succumb to the attacks of modern bar- 
barians arising in our midst, the offspring of increasing poverty 
and distress? 

I venture to believe that it will not. This is not said because of 
a desire to end with a forced note of comfort and mid-Victorian 
optimism nor yet because of hope aroused by recent indications 
of economic improvement, which may or may not prove to be sig- 
nificant. The writer’s hope is based on his belief that modern 
man can, and probably eventually will, so modify and reform his 
social and economic system as to insure the survival of our civili- 
zation. No spiritual heir of the Greeks, with their indomitable faith 
in the powers of the human mind, can acquiesce in the mystical 
fatalism and pessimism of a Spengler. If the West topples to its 
“downfall,” that will not be because of some immutable law by 
which nations that have reached a certain stage of development 
inevitably decay but because in combating our depression we have 
failed to draw upon those resources of material wealth, science, 
and intelligence in which we so far surpass the ancients. 














THE GLORY AND GRANDEUR THAT WERE 


By WiLt1AM SENER Rusk 
Wells College 


When a summer recess permits one to explore the background 
of one’s own subject or to survey a field related to those more 
thoroughly investigated during the college year, one is apt to 
find a surprising revision of focus necessary. New books are be- 
ing considered authoritative, new discoveries are leading to 
strange interpretations, new theories are moving from a hypo- 
thetical status to wide acceptance, and, in the case of classical 
archaeology, American museums are found to be rapidly reach- 
ing maturity in possessions and publications and facilities. Even 
in this particular field recent developments cannot be summarized 
in a brief space, but perhaps a somewhat leisurely tour of inspec- 
tion of the newer landmarks will have interest. The cursory 
glance may be accurate and suggestive, even if not exhaustive. 

The basic material of classical archaeology is obviously the 
discovery of the excavator. During the last two or three years 
the shovels of the diggers have been unusually busy and happily 
rewarding. While no new volume of The Palace of Minos has 
appeared, and the Cretan sector has been comparatively quiet, 
Troy has once more submitted to investigation. Professor C. W. 
Blegen of the University of Cincinnati, in association with 
Professor W. T. Semple of the same institution and Professor 
Wilhelm Déorpfeld, the dean of Trojan students, has made prog- 
ress in the study of stratification as a basis for the establishment 
of a ceramic sequence and has done some exploring of the pre- 
historic cemeteries. The romance of the Schliemann era is clearly 
yielding to the controlled study of the scientist." The exploration 


1Cf. Carl W. Blegen, “Excavations at Troy, 1932,” Am. Jour. of Arch. 
xxxvi (1932), 431-451. 
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of Antioch is still gathering momentum, sponsored by the Musées 
Nationaux de France, Princeton University, and the Baltimore 
and Worcester Art Museums. The General Director is Professor 
George W. Elderkin of Princeton. The Roman bath built as an 
octagon inscribed in a square and the mosaic panel pictures based 
on Hellenistic painting already uncovered suggest the possibilities 
of such a provocative site.” 

Numerous smaller sites have yielded significant finds which 
call for mention as we converge on the Athenian Agora. The 
Johns Hopkins University expedition at Olynthus has revealed 
“the most important Hellenic pebble mosaic” yet found, dated 
provisionally in the fifth century B.c. and thought to be the 
earliest figure mosaic employing a mythological subject. Bel- 
lerophon on Pegasus is shown, poised to slay the Chimaera, in 
white and blue-black pebbles.* The Hippodamean arrangement 
of the streets and the numerous houses of the late fifth and early 
fourth centuries (a period hitherto largely unknown), with their 
orientation toward the south and frequently a second story, are 
further finds of this interesting site. Professor David M. Robin- 
son has charge of the excavations.* At Mytilene Miss Lamb of 
the British School at Athens has procured a continuous pottery 
sequence of “bucchero” ware ranging from archaic Greek forms 
back to prehistoric Lesbian, in combination with imported My- 
cenaean sherds. The stage is patently being set for a writing, 
at least in terms of ceramics, of the history of the Greek “Dark 
Ages.” ® At Eleusis Dr. Kourouniotes is investigating the Teles- 
terium, where the Mysteries were performed, and has found a 
Mycenaean megaron under the structure of Ictinus, itself on the 
site of two earlier structures.® 

2Cf. W. A. Campbell, “The First Season of Excavation at Antioch on the 
Orontes,” ibid. xxxvi1 (1933), 115. 


8 Cf. David M. Robinson, “Mosaics from Olynthos,” ibid. xxxv1 (1932), 
16-24, Pl. I. 

4Cf. Oliver S. Tonks, “Archaeology,” The New International Year Book, 
1932: New York (1933), 47 f. 

5 Cf. H. G. G. Payne, “Greek Archaeology and Excavation,” Year’s Work 
in Classical Studies, 1932: Bristol (1932), 104 f. 

6 Cf. Payne, loc. cit., 100; Fowler and Wheeler, Greek Archaeology: New 
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At Corinth the significant finds are confined for the moment 
to the British School excavations at Perachora. The temple of 
Hera Acraea has been the centre of the work, where the founda- 
tions of a structure of possibly the eighth century have been un- 
covered, with evidence that the altar was within. Near the harbor 
an L-shaped Doric stoa of the end of the fifth century remains to 
such an extent that a reconstruction with color complement is 
possible. The bronze finds at this site of the seventh and sixth 
centuries give proof that Corinth was a centre of the industry. 
Shapely vessels, sphinxes, Nikés, Gorgons, and lions have been 
found, to which the superb volute craters of bronze unearthed at 
Trebenishte, Macedonia, have been related as probable importa- 
tions from Corinthian graves. One of the finest of early Greek 
ivories, a Sphinx, and a notable carnelian scarab showing Hera- 
cles drawing his bow, of the late sixth century and of probable 
East Greek origin, are also reported.” At Athens the excavations 
of the German Archaeological Institute in the Ceramicus have 
increasingly given evidence of the continuous use of the ground 
as a cemetery from sub-Mycenaean to Geometric times. Again 
the thoroughness of the scientist is revealing basic chronological 
data.*® 

The excavations of the Agora by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens in cooperation with the Greek Archae- 
ological Society are yielding the expected number of note- 
worthy finds.’ A large stoa, identified on the basis of Pausanias 


York (1909), 158f.; G. E. Mylonas, “Excavations at Eleusis in 1932,” Am. 
Jour. of Arch. xxxvu (1933), 110. 

7 Payne, loc. cit., 101 f.; Ed., Am. Jour. of Arch. xxxv1 (1932), 250-252; 
Elizabeth P. Blegen, “News Items from Athens,” ibid. xxxvm (1933), 154-156. 

8 Cf. Elizabeth P. Blegen, “New Items from Athens,” ibid. xxxv1 (1932), 
351-357. 

® Cf. T. L. Shear, “The Excavation of the Athenian Agora,” ibid. xxxv1 (1932), 
382-392; “Digging the Agora at Athens,” London Ill. News (June 25, 1932), 
1060-1063; “Progress of American Excavations in the Athenian Agora,” Art 
and Arch, xxx1v (1933), 18-28. Cf. also Walter Miller, “The Athenian Agora,” 
ibid. xxxm (1931), 98-108, 175-184; xxx (1932), 20-23, 29, 86-94. The whole 
of Number 2 of Volume II of Hesperia is devoted to the First Report of the 
American Excavations in the Athenian Agora: T. L. Shear, “The Progress of 
the First Campaign of Excavation in 1931,” 96-109; Richard Stillwell, “Archi- 
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as the Stoa Basileus, has been uncovered. The wing to the south 
suggests a balancing wing to the north, and the structure was 
provided with two rows of columns. The Stoa of Zeus Eleutherius 
has been found in a second section investigated, and the statue 
of Hadrian, mentioned by Pausarias as standing near the cult 
statue, has been recovered. An altar found on the other side of 
the thoroughfare on which the Zeus Stoa stood has been provi- 
sionally identified as the Altar of the Twelve Gods. The sculp- 
tural discoveries include a fine pedimental female torso of a 
figure in motion with clinging drapery, stylistically comparable 
to the Nereids of Xanthus or to the Amazons from the temple of 
Asclepius at Epidaurus and assignable to the school of Timotheus 
of the early fourth century ; a bronze head with silver inlay of the 
style of the fifth century; and a gleeful Faun, found in seventy- 
three pieces, of the early second century a.p. and retaining nu- 
merous traces of color. Terra cottas of first importance would 
include a painted plaque showing one of the Eumenides, with 
head and neck in relief, hands raised, and snakes balanced to 
either side, dated in the eighth century; a seated goddess, de- 
posited as a copy of the cult statue in the Metroum and posed 
and draped in the manner of the Demeter and Persephone figures 
of the eastern Parthenon pediment; and a plaque of a youth and 
horseman in combat reminiscent of the Parthenon frieze. A vivid 
touch is added by the finds of ostraca, marked in some cases with 
the names of famous men — Aristides or Themistocles. 

Before leaving Athens we may make mention of the cement 
copy of the “Theseus,” now in the British Museum, which has 
been placed in the east pediment of the Parthenon.*® The total 
effect of a restored Parthenon on archaeologists with the diver- 
gent views habitual to experts, on artists, and on romantic 


tectural Studies,” 110-148; B. D. Meritt, “The Inscriptions,” 149-169; T. L. 
Shear, “The Sculpture,” 170-183; Dorothy Burr, “The Terracotta Figurines,” 
184-194; H. A. Thompson, “Terracotta Lamps,” 195-215; Lucy Talcott, “Two 
Attic Kylikes,” 216-230; Josephine P. Shear, “The Coins of Athens,” 231-278; 
F. A. Waagé, 3d, “The Roman and Byzantine Pottery,” 279-328. 

10 Cf, Elizabeth P. Blegen, ‘““News Items from Athens,” Am. Jour. of Arch. 
xxxvur (1933), 152. 
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aesthetes, who picture to themselves Isadora Duncan and ruins 
when the building is mentioned, may be awaited with interest. 

Our next pause must be at Rome, where the Fora are under- 
going amazing restoration. Professor A. W. Van Buren will be 
our principal guide.** Of the Imperial Fora, the northeast ends 
of the Fora of Augustus and of Trajan are being “systematized,” 
and the Basilica Ulpia of the latter is being reconstructed. A 
Greek and Latin library has been found near by. In the Forum of 
Julius Caesar the finds are big with possibility. From the time 
of the Renaissance fragments attributed to the temple of Venus 
Genetrix have been known. The recent discoveries have revealed 
part of the travertine pavement of the Forum; the floor of a 
double colonnade, with fragments of monoliths of gray and 
reddish granite; the stone enclosing-wall behind the colonnade 
and a group of tabernae, masked by the colonnade — all of the 
time of Caesar or the early Principate. Behind the wall the Cae- 
sarian tabernae are accompanied by structures that date to 
Hadrianic times, including a large exedra-like hall supported on 
vaults. Modern restoration is using devices to insure both preser- 
vation of existing material and distinction between new and old 
bricks. Further fragments of a richly decorated order have turned 
up, making it possible that shortly the relation of these finds and 
those of the Renaissance to the original temple will become ap- 
parent. The newly found fragments include fluted Corinthian 
columns, an architrave decorated with acanthus and Eros devices, 
a frieze with acanthus reliefs, and a sima with dolphins, shells, 
and tridents. The present theory is that the entablature is datable 
to a Flavian restoration and that the temple stood against the 
back of the Forum. 

Moreover, the street which ran from the northwest corner of 
the Forum Romanum toward the Campus Martius (Clivus 
Argentarius or Lautumiae) is undergoing exploration. In the 

11 Cf, A. W. Van Buren, “News Items from Rome,” ibid. xxxv1 (1932), 
361-367; “Art Activities in Italy,” Parnassus (November, 1932), 20f.; I. A. 
Richmond, “Italian Archaeology and Excavation,” Year's Work in Classical 


Studies, 1932: Bristol (1932), 107-111; Grace W. Nelson, Archaeology, The 
American Annual, 1933: Chicago (1933), 52. 
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Forum Romanurn itself the remains near the Temple of Vesta of 
prehistorical and protohistorical times are being studied, and the 
front of the Curia, dating from the Diocletian régime, is being 
restored. Finally, one must note that the property on the Aventine 
from which many travelers have viewed the Palatine and the 
valley of the Circus Maximus, perhaps from the piazzas of the 
Castello dei Cesari, has been deeded to the Italian Government 
for public uses. 

Outside of Rome the Trajanic cemetery on the Tiber delta, 
Portus, has been studied by Dr. Guido Calza, who has found 
burials in jars, penthouse graves, and oblong mounds of Orien- 
tal origin.*” A marble sarcophagus cover of a chief priest of 
Cybele, of the second century A.p., is a noteworthy example. At 
Lake Nemi the second ship of Caligula has been completely re- 
covered. It carries a small temple in the center of the deck.*® 
At Ardea the seat of Turnus the Rutulian is being studied by the 
Swedish Archaeological Institute under Dr. Axel Boethius, the 
Charles Eliot Norton Lecturer of the Archaeological Institute of 
America for 1932-33. Three occupations have been revealed, 
Villanovan, Romano-Rutulian colonial, and late Republican.** 
Minturnae, in the Auruncian territory, has been studied by Dr. 
Jotham Johnson of the University of Pennsylvania and the plan 
and history of an early Roman colonia have been uncovered.*® 
Farther south, at Pompeii, the Casa di Menandro is now revealed ;*° 
at Herculaneum Professor Amedeo Maiuri shows from the tim- 
ber-frame houses the nature of the speculators’ insulae ;** and the 
cave of the Cumaean Sibyl is believed to have been found in a 
subterranean passage that traverses the hill of Cumae for two 
hundred metres. It is cut in tufa and provided with an entrance 
hall, caverns with lampstands and lightstands, water cisterns, and 

12 Cf. Van Buren, Joc. cit., 365-367. 

18 Cf. Tonks, op. cit., 48. 

14 Cf, Richmond, Joc. cit., 112 £.; Van Buren, loc. cit., 363-365. 

15 Cf, Jotham Johnson, “City-Planning at Minturnae,” Am. Jour. of Arch. 
xxxvu (1933), 110; “The Excavation of Minturnae,” Art and Arch. xxx 
(1932), 282-293; Richmond, Joc. cit., 113 f. 


16 Cf. Van Buren, loc. cit., 365. 
17 Richmond, Joc. cit., 114; Nelson, loc. cit. 
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twelve lateral galleries. It was opened by Professor Maiuri and 
is reported to be “awe-inspiring and imposing.” ** 

What of the new books? Merely this: During the past few 
years the student has had to replace his standard volumes at an 
alarming rate. Anderson and Spiers’ Architecture of Greece and 
Rome, as revised but a few years ago in two volumes by William 
Bell Dinsmoor and Thomas Ashby, has yielded to D. S. Robert- 
son’s Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture.” Appro- 
priate parts of the articles in the Cambridge Ancient History, 
which J. D. Beazley and D. S. Robertson have contributed on 
Greek Art and Architecture, have been combined with Bernard 
Ashmole’s brilliant article on “Hellenistic Art” in Volume VIII.” 
The new edition of Topographie von Athen by Walther Judeich 
(Munich, 1931) has become the standard work on Athens, re- 
placing Weller; and instead of Platner’s Topography and Mon- 
uments of Ancient Rome, we now have A Topographical Dic- 
tionary of Ancient Rome,” completed and revised by Thomas 
Ashby from the typescript left by S. B. Platner. At one stroke 
such fundamental studies as Tenney Frank, Roman Build- 
ings of the Republic, Esther B. Van Deman, Atrium Vestae, 
F. Tobelmann, Rémische Gebilke, and even Miss Tanzer’s 
translation of Hiilsen, Forum und Palatin are thus incor- 
porated and labeled historic. Of more detailed interest are the 
recent reports of the excavations at Corinth by the American 
School of Classical Studies (for example, the volume on “Sculp- 
ture” by F. P. Johnson of the University of Chicago **) ; Goesta 

18 Cf, Nelson, loc. cit.; cf. Art and Arch. xxxtv (1933), 106 f., 109. 

19 Published at Cambridge (1929) and ably reviewed by W. B. Dinsmoor in 
the American Journal of Archaeology, xxxvt, 579-581. 

20 Cf. Review, London Times, Literary Supplement (November 24, 1932), 
903. 

Reissued as Beazley and Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and Painting: Cambridge 
(1932), with revised text, new pictures, and a remodeled bibliography. 

21S. B. Platner, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome: Oxford, 
Clarendon Press (1929); reviewed by A. W. Van Buren, Am. Jour. of Arch. 
xxxiv (1930), 119-121. 

22 Franklin P. Johnson, Corinth. Results of Excavations Conducted by the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Vol. IX, Sculpture, 1896- 
1923; Cambridge (1931); reviewed by Valentin Miller, Am. Jour. of Arch. 
xxxv1 (1932), 371 f. 
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Saeflund, Le mura di Roma repubblicana, who argues that only 
the agger on the Viminal is of the time of Servius Tullius and 
that none of the mural stonework is before the Gallic Wars ;* 
and Amedeo Maiuri, Ercolano.** And reference must be made 
to Eugénie Strong’s article, “The Art of the Roman Republic,” 
in the Cambridge Ancient History IX (Cambridge, 1932), 
wherein a powerful convert to the Italic origin of Roman art is 
revealed. Bibliographies are found conveniently in the American 
Journal of Archaeology xxxvi (1932), 219-248, and in the 
American Annual for 1933, 53 f. 

Of the new hypotheses gaining substantiation, space is availa- 
ble for the mention of only a few. The investigations of Professor 
Dinsmoor make a brilliant starting-point. His Archons of Athens 
in the Hellenistic Age is already a fruitful basis for further 
studies in the period.** His article, “The Burning of the Opistho- 
domos at Athens,” in the American Journal of Archaeology 
xxxvi (1932), 143-172, 307-326, traces the architectural history 
of the “Old Temple,” the “Opisthodomos,” and the Erechtheum 
suggestively, and he concludes that they must have been in close 
contact with each other ; the study takes its place with his master- 
ful studies of the Erechtheum and of the Propylaea. But the 
value of tireless methodology when combined with bold imagina- 
tion is most strikingly seen in his sensational restoration of the 
internal Ionic frieze of the Temple of Apollo at Bassae.** In a 
lecture at the Metropolitan Museum, November 7, 1931, at the 
annual meeting of the American Institute of Archaeology at 
Syracuse in 1932, and in the Metropolitan Museum Studies, he 
has convincingly used the evidence of holes which fastened the 

23 Goesta Saeflund, Le Mura di Roma repubblicana: London (1932); re- 
viewed by A. W. Van Buren, Am. Jour. of Arch. xxxv1 (1932), 371 f. 

24 Amedeo Maiuri, Ercolano: Novara (1932) ; reviewed by M. I. Rostovtzeff, 
Am. Jour. of Arch. xxxvt (1932), 585-587. 

25 William Bell Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age: 
Cambridge (1931) ; reviewed by A. B. West, Am. Jour. of Arch. xxxvi (1932), 
206 f.; by B. D. Meritt, Am. Jour. Phil. ur (1932), 88-90; and by Walter 
Miller, Classical JouRNAL xxIx (1933), 51-52. 


26 William Bell Dinsmoor, “The Temple of Apollo at Bassae,”’ Metropolitan 
Museum Studies tv (1932), 204-227. 
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frieze (now in London) to the architrave and backer blocks 
(now in position at Bassae) to reach his conclusions. His defini- 
tive volume, Bassae: the temple of Apollo near Phigalia, may now 
be awaited with both eagerness and confidence. 

Almost equally startling are the conclusions reached by Profes- 
sor Rhys Carpenter, for five years Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens and Norton Lecturer for 
1933-1934, as presented in the initial article of the first volume 
of Hesperia,” an issue also notable for the authoritative publica- 
tion of “The Pnyx in Athens,” by K. Kourouniotes and Homer 
A. Thompson. Professor Carpenter discovered the lower part 
of “U,” of the western pediment of the Parthenon, lying near the 
Acropolis Museum; this interesting fragment he proceeded to 
identify by measurements, style, tooling, comparison with the 
“Carrey drawings,’ and traces still existing on the pediment 
floor. He next identified the six marble figures found at Eleusis 
about 1890 as angle figures of the western pediment, only one of 
which had been hitherto connected with the Parthenon, and with 
his new discovery proposes a group of Philomela and Procne 
with the child Itys. 

At Rome the advanced students continue to produce dependable 
restorations. Horace’s Sabine Villa, the Large Baths at Hadrian’s 
Villa, the Roman Bath at Lepcis Magna, in the last two volumes 
of the Memoirs of the American Academy at Rome (1932 and 
1933), are examples. But the most notable of the studies in the 
field of Roman art is surely contained in Mrs. Strong’s article 
referred to above,** to be supplemented shortly by a volume of 
plates (IV). Here the writer shows herself won from the Helleno- 
phile position of Roman Sculpture and even from the mediate 
views of Art in Rome to an aggressive defense of Italic origins. 
The terremare folk, the Villanovans, and the Etruscans are seen 

27 Rhys Carpenter, “New Material for the West Pediment of the Parthenon,” 
Hesperia 1 (1932), 1-30, followed by “The Lost Statues of the East Pediment 
of the Parthenon,” ibid. u, i (1933), and by M. Wegener, “Peplosstatue aus 
der Ostgiebel des Parthenon,” Ath. Mitt. rvir (1932), 92 ff. 


28 Eugénie S. Strong, “The Art of the Roman Republic,” Cambridge Ancient 
History IX: Cambridge (1932), 803-841. 
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as participating in a continuous cultural evolution which, in 
Roman guise, lasted until Constantine. The only rivalry to 
Etruria in the origins of Roman art, she argues, was that sup- 
plied by the Osco-Samnite peoples of Campania. Etruria was 
in contact with Greece and with the Orient, it is true, and Rome 
met Greece through Etruria, Magna Graecia, and in Hellenistic 
times, but in terms of origins and individuality Roman art is 
found to be Italic. Augustus is significant as an influence in the 
origins of Imperial art in his return to ancestral forms, and even 
Sulla and, by way of anticipation, Hadrian are more important 
as traditionalists than as Hellenophiles. The portraiture of Ro- 
man art and its fondness for res gestae, expressed in terms of 
line and cubic masses and frontal planes, is thus seen in suggestive 
contrast to the fluid articulation and two-dimensional reliefs of 
Greek idealism. From this new point of view such a terra cotta 
group as the Contest for the Sacred Hind, now in the Museo di 
Villa Giulia, of which the Apollo is the best known figure, show- 
ing the Etruscan style, the Canopic vases from Chiusi, repre- 
sentative of Villanovan art, the imagines maiorum, and the three- 
dimensional reliefs of the Republic with their Aumanitas, his- 
toricity, humor, and subjects taken from everyday life are all of 
greater import to the student of Roman art than the episodic 
influences from Greece. The high podiums of the Roman temples 
may be used to illustrate a fundamental survival of terremare 
forerunners, despite the decoration of Greek orders usually 
added ; while the vigor of the earlier Campanian influence, yield- 
ing gradually to suavity and a Chinese delicacy, is found in such 
Pompeian frescoes as those in the Villa of the Mysteries.”® Clear- 
ly a new history of Roman art is in the making. 

As for museums, only the mention of a few representative 
accessions is possible here. The National Museum at Athens ap- 
propriately enough continues to receive choice finds. A seated 
Dionysus in marble, dated about 530 B.c., is an example. Traces 
of color remain, and the plasticity is strangely modern. A neo- 


29 A. Maiuri, “The Statue of Livia from the Villa of the Mysteries,” Art 
and Arch, xxx (1932), 170-174, 222. 
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Attic relief of Dionysus is also reported, suggesting the archaism 
of a Paul Manship in its treatment.*° 

At Rome the 1932 exhibition of objects added during the past 
decade to the State collections in the Museo Nazionale Romano is 
but one of the many evidences that dictatorships are golden pe- 
riods for archaeologists. All sections of Italy, all periods, and all 
techniques seem to have found representation with noteworthy 
examples. ** 

But it is particularly at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York that 1932 must be considered a banner year. Scale models 
of Delphi and of Olympia in the Hall of Architectural Casts, 
composed of wood and cardboard and restored as in the time of 
Pausanias, promise pedagogical value,** and in the new Etruscan 
Gallery, the first in America, the three periods of Etruscan art 
are clearly distinguishable, each with Oriental and Italic over- 
tones, as illustrated in the cited article by a “bucchero” jug, 
the Monteleone chariot, and a bronze patera.** 

The new statuary is also of the first importance. The earliest 
in date would be the Kouros of about 600 B.c.** A slim, long- 
haired youth stands in a frontal pose, arms at side, left leg ad- 
vanced. Its similarity to the “Apollos” from Sunium and the 
Dipylon classify it as Attic. It is of island marble and is well 
preserved, with traces of color. The power and volume of the 
modeling is evident, as also the decorative effect. Miss Richter 
sees Matisse and Cubism in happy integration. 

But it is Polyclitus that is most strikingly represented. In a 
terra cotta statuette *° the Diadumenus is beautifully recreated in 
quarter size, the artist remaining mindful of his reduced pro- 
portions, his malleable material, and his technique. It is presum- 
ably one of the Smyrna group of copies of famous statues made, 

80 Ed., Am. Jour. of Arch. xxxv1 (1932), 392, Pls. D, E. 

81 Van Buren, loc. cit., 366. 

82 Christine Alexander, “Models of Delphi and Olympia,” Bull. of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art xxvu (1932), 12 f. 

33 G. M. A. Richter, “The Department of Classical Art: Extension and Re- 
arrangement,” ibid. xxvur (1933), 28-33. 


84 Richter, “An Archaic Greek Statue,” ibid. xxv (1932), 217-223. 
85 Richter, “A Greek Terracotta Statuette,” ibid. xxvii (1932), 249-253, 
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according to Furtwangler, in the first half of the first century B.c. 
Like the others of the series it is of pinkish clay, studded with 
mica, and the original coating of gold is still traceable. Moreover, 
the famous Lansdowne Amazon is now in America, purchased 
at auction by the Metropolitan through the aid of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.*° In this work a fine Roman copy in Pentelic 
marble of the Polyclitan original is available. The rhythmical 
pose and the decorative drapery and hair surely warrant its cele- 
brated position among the masterpieces of sculpture.** And 
lastly, there is the statuette of an Amazon recently acquired by 
the Museum which seems to be the best extant copy of the 
Amazon of the Mattei type, usually attributed to Phidias.** It is 
of Pentelic marble, about one-third life size, and is the first copy 
in the round to be found with the head preserved. “We confi- 
dently claim . . . that we have in our statuette a reproduction of 
one of Phidias’s greatest works,” writes Miss Richter. 

But the story is not yet told. Before this number of the Jour- 
NAL can reach its readers, excavators at a score of classical sites 
will have unearthed hundreds of pieces of art, and who may 
prophesy what unanticipated masterpieces of the best periods ? 


36 Richter, ““The Lansdowne Amazon,” ibid. xxvm (1933), 1-5. 

37 Adolf Furtwangler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture: London (1895), 
134 ff., Pl. VIII, Fig. 55. 

38 Richter, “A Statuette of an Amazon,” Bull. of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art xxvu1 (1933), 76-78. 














NOTES ON THE POLITICAL RELATIONSHIP OF 
CICERO AND ATTICUS FROM 63-59 B.C. 


By Lenore Kramp GEWEKE 
University of Wisconsin 


And you who have so often relieved me of my cares and troubles by 
a word of friendly advice, who were my boon companion and confidant 
in both my public and my private affairs, who were wont to converse with 
me and used to help me lay my plans, where are you? ? 

I cannot describe how dreadfully I do miss not only your advice since 
you departed, but also those pleasant conversations which we used to 
have. I don’t know whether I miss it most in politics where I dare not 
make a mistake or in my legal duties which I formerly attended to in 
order that I might realize my ambitions, but now in order that my influ- 
ence in legal matters may preserve my position in the state; or in my 
domestic affairs in which I just cannot get along without our conversa- 
tions especially since my brother’s departure.? 

Cicero frequently acknowledges the aid that Atticus gives him 
in forming his political decisions; he constantly confesses with 
gratitude Atticus’ affectionate interest and the value of Atticus’ 
advice. Throughout his long and stormy political career it is 
always Atticus to whom he turns for comfort, advice, or exhorta- 
tion. It is, therefore, the purpose of this paper to investigate the 
general tenor of the advice that Atticus gives his friend at the 
various crises and in various moments of perplexity, specifically 
in the years 63-59 B.c. For it was at this time that Cicero first 
conceived his ideal, the harmony of the orders, realized it, and yet 
rejected it; that he attempted to make Pompey the leader of the 
concordia ordinum, ardently defended him, but shortly after dis- 
trusted him. For it was at this time, too, that in his attitude to- 

1 Cic. ad Att. I, 18, 1. All citations, unless otherwise noted, are from Cicero’s 


Letters to Atticus. 
21, 17, 6. 
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ward the triumvirate Cicero showed himself in his worst colors 
as a statesman — he was vacillating, hesitant, and indecisive. In 
April of 59 he was ready to retire from politics and to have 
nothing to do with the triumvirate; in July of the same year he 
eagerly awaited offers from the triumvirate but rejected them 
as soon as he had received them. 

Whether Cicero had already conceived his ideal, the harmony 
of the orders, in 67 B.c. when he made a plea in defense of Ros- 
cius and thus knit the knights and senators together more closely, 
as Heitland * and T. Rice Holmes * suggest, or whether he again 
had the concordia ordinum in mind when he spoke in favor of the 
Manilian Law and thus tried to come closer to his goal, are ques- 
tions that find no answer in the letters of Cicero to Atticus. But 
on the memorable Nones of December, the day of the execution 
of the Catilinarians, when Atticus stood on the Capitoline Hill as 
the standard-bearer of the knights and protected the senate,® the 
concordia ordinum was realized for the first time. But Atticus, 
who had left Rome in order to keep out of politics, violently 
departed from the course of action he had laid down for himself 
when he at this juncture returned to Rome and stood forth as a 
leader of knights. In view of all this, and the fact noted above, 
that Cicero appealed to him for advice and counsel, it is tempting 
to conjecture that it was Atticus who was the power behind 
Cicero’s curule chair, that it was Atticus who was the real mover 
in the events of the time. This conjecture is supported if one 
examines carefully the letters that Cicero wrote to his friend in 
these years. In June of 61, for example, Cicero writes: 

You ask next how the state is faring and how I am getting along. Let 
me tell you that unless some god takes pity on us that political situation 
which you ascribe to me, but I ascribe to the gods, which seemed to 


have been firmly established by the union of all the Optimates and by the 
influence of my consulship, has been snatched from our hands by this 


8 Heitland, The Roman Republic: Cambridge, University Press (1909), 
III, 55. 

4T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1923), 
I, 249. 

SII, 1, 7. 
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one trial, if one can call it a trial when thirty of the most worthless, 
wretched men of Rome have for a mere bribe abolished all law and 
justice from the statutes.® 


This passage bears the direct proof that Cicero originated the 
plan. For if Atticus had devised it, Cicero would certainly have 
made a statement to the effect here, where he brings out a con- 
trast between the two. About half a year later, when he is again 
discussing his ideal, Cicero remarks that he will discuss his own 
plans for the administration of the state at a later date;* and 
again there is a clear implication that Atticus had no part in the 
original formulation of the project. After the Clodian drama 
had been enacted,* Cicero made a desperate effort to save the 
state, calling upon his own ability and his own ingenuity; °® again 
he implies that the project originated with him. In addition to 
these indications Cicero discussed the plans connected with the 
concordia ordinum and referred to them as mea pristina senten- 
tia*® and as optima illa mea ratio.** Cicero himself, however, in 
one brief sentence sums up exactly what Atticus had to do with 
the concordia ordinum: Te non solum auctorem consiliorum 
meorum, verum etiam spectatorem pugnarum mirificarum de- 
sideravi.”” Atticus prompted, advised, supported Cicero’s pol- 
icy,’* but he says that he himself originated the plan of using for 
the welfare of the state these two orders which political conditions 
were knitting together more closely and which in all probability 
had been united by a common purpose at the time of the execu- 
tion of the Catilinarians. 

Cicero did not, however, visualize his political ideal only as a 
combination of knights and senators; he realized that the con- 

6, 16, 6. 

TI, 17, 10. 

8], 13, 3. 

*T, 18, 2. 

107, 20, 3. 

11]7, 1, 6. 

127, 16, 1. 

18 Harper’s Latin Dictionary gives the word auctor (II, A) the force of 


originator. The evidence that is given here, however, that the plans originated 
with Cicero, will permit the translation adviser or prompter only (II, C). 
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cordia ordinum must also have the influential support of a pow- 
erful leader: 

I decided that I had to look for more powerful assistance and more 
secure support. So first I prevailed upon Pompey, who had passed over 
my achievements in silence too long a time; at a meeting of the senate, 
as a result, he willingly not once for all but many times and in long 
speeches, ascribed to me the salvation of the empire and of the world. 
This was not so much of importance to me as it was to the state (for 
those deeds of mine are neither so obscure that they require evidence 
nor so dubious that they need praise), because there were some base 
politicians who believed that as a result of dissension on those matters 
Pompey and I would become political enemies. With him I have come 
to such friendly terms that as a result of this friendship each one of us 
can be more firmly convinced of his own policy and command more 
influence in public affairs (I, 19, 6-7). Pompey, I am certain, is most 
kindly disposed toward me (I, 12, 3); Pompey and I are on the most 
intimate terms (I, 17, 10). 

It was, therefore, to Pompey and Pompey alone that Cicero 
looked for the support of a powerful leader: the support of Pom- 
pey would in Cicero’s view mean the success of his plan, though 
it must be confessed that the conduct of Pompey at this juncture 
was not such as to inspire Cicero with this confidence.** Atticus, 
on the other hand, was wary and believed that he must repeat- 
edly warn Cicero of the perils of such a coalition. This Cicero 
never states directly; and, of course, we cannot learn at first 
hand from Atticus’ own letters what this advice actually was. We 
can only infer it from Cicero’s replies. “Pompey,” he writes, “I 
am certain, is most kindly disposed toward me,” *° a remark that 
would have little meaning unless it were a reply to a warning 
from Atticus. In other words, Atticus must have told Cicero to 
be on his guard against the instability of Pompey, and reasonably 
so, for the phrase velit nolit scire difficile est*® describes all his 
actions at this time. Cicero again indicates Atticus’ misgivings 
when in a reply to Atticus he speaks of Pompey as a man who in 

14 T, Rice Holmes, op. cit. I, 288. 

157, 12, 3. 

16 Cic. ad Q. fr. mm, 8, 4. 
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Atticus’ opinion began to praise Cicero when he no longer dared 
to attack him, and also when he says that he wants to inform 
Atticus that he and Pompey are most intimate friends.” Evident- 
ly he must have told Cicero that he thoroughly disapproved of 
his course in courting Pompey, for Cicero summons up all his 
literary ability to defend his plan of action: 

In your letter you discuss politics in a friendly fashion and with insight 
and understanding, and your view of the matter is the same as mine. 
For neither ought I to abandon my position of dignity, nor ought I to 
enter another’s camp [evidently he refers to Pompey] without forces of 
my own, and the man you mention is not a truly great and noble char- 
acter, but a hypocrite courting popular favor. My policy, nevertheless, 
contributed not a little to make my life and affairs peaceful; but it was, 
indeed, of much greater advantage to the state that I checked the attacks 
of the reprobates by strengthening the vacillating opinions of a man of 
the greatest wealth, authority, and influence, and by converting him 
from placing all his hopes in the non-Optimates to praising my achieve- 
ments. If it had been necessary for me to change my political policy at 
all, I should not have thought it justifiable; but I managed everything 
in such a fashion that I did not seem to waver in my political creed, but 
that he by approving of me seemed to gain in influence.*® 


Atticus, it would seem from this quotation, so thoroughly dis- 
trusted Pompey that he had reproached Cicero with fawning for 
Pompey’s favor. In fact, he even hinted that Cicero seemed to 
be joining Pompey rather than winning Pompey over to himself. 
No suggestion could have been more wounding to Cicero; it must 
have been to him a blow at the very heart of his ideal. But finally 
Cicero was convinced that Pompey was not a man to be trusted; 
even in his most ardent defense of his coalition with Pompey, he 
admitted that Pompey had nihil amplum, nihil excelsum, nihil 
non summissum atque populare.’® And later he again indicated 
his loss of faith in the conqueror of Mithridates when he wrote 
that Pompey, as Atticus had suggested, had not been entirely 
upright in his actions with regard to a trial in Rome.”° Only one 

17 I, 13, 4; I, 18, 6. 

18], 20, 2-3. 


1971, 20, 3. 
20TI, 3, 1. 
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inference can be drawn: From absolute faith in Pompey Cicero 
was led by Atticus’ influence to distrust of him. 

Even though Cicero considered Pompey the hero of his concor- 
dia ordinum, he repeatedly mentions Cato, even thinking of him 
in his search for a moAitixds avi: 

But in the mean time a statesman doesn’t turn up anywhere, not even in 
a dream; he who could be one (for so he is, I would have you know) 
protects that little embroidered toga of his by keeping silent. Crassus 
doesn’t even open his mouth for fear of losing his popularity. There is 
one who in my opinion shows more constancy and integrity than judg- 
ment and ability in state affairs, Cato.21 

Repeatedly when he comments on the welfare of the state, he 
mentions Cato; in fact, he mentions Cato only when he discusses 
the welfare of the state. So close is the relationship in Cicero’s 
mind that only two explanations seem possible: either he en- 
visaged Cato the princeps, the ideal leader of his ideal state, or 
else he wished to convince Atticus of Cato’s utter incapacity for 
any such position. A closer examination of the passages will lead 
us to the rejection of one of the alternatives. Whenever, with 
only one exception, Cicero mentions Cato’s leadership, his tone 
is derogatory. He takes great delight in emphasizing the utter 
impracticability of Cato’s statesmanship, his willingness to sac- 
rifice a practical advantage to an illusory ideal. Cicero, the 
practical statesman, has welded together the solid elements of the 
state — senators and knights — into a concordia ordinum; Cato, 
the doctrinaire, is prepared to sacrifice that very solid gain for 
an unsubstantial scruple: “For three months Cato has plagued 
the tax-farmers, those very good friends of his, and won’t permit 
the senate to give them an answer.” ” Again and again * Cicero 
expresses the fear that Cato’s actions will cause a rift between 
the senators and the knights, that they will be the cause of mis- 
chief and trouble for the state. From these passages alone one 
might surmise that these scathing remarks were made to coun- 

217, 18, 6. 


227, 18, 7. 
23], 13, 3; II, 1, 8. 
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teract some suggestions that Atticus had made. This conjecture 
finds confirmation in the following remonstrance occurring in a 
letter to Atticus of 60 B.c.: 


Our friend Cato is just as dear to me as he is to you; but though he has 
the best of intentions and is as honest as possible, he sometimes does 
harm to the state, for he utters opinions that are much more suited to 
Plato’s ideal republic than to the rabble of Romulus.?* 


Atticus, clearly, had urged Cicero to abandon his impractical 
plan, abandon Pompey, and follow the senatorial leadership of 
Cato. Cicero is able to retort that Cato is completely out of touch 
with political reality; to follow him is the summit of impractica- 
bility. 

Although half a year later Cicero was not ready to follow the 
senatorial leadership of Cato, he was convinced that it would be 
most feasible to follow Atticus’ suggestion and abandon his 
impractical plan; but even then he considered the concordia or- 
dinum a possible alternative — in spite of the fact that he realized 
what great difficulties he would have to meet in trying to estab- 
lish it: 

I now come to January and my resoluteness in the political situation 
with regard to which I shall in Socratic fashion mention the possible alter- 
natives; but I shall conclude, as they are wont to do, with the one that 
satisfies me. The choice is, indeed, worthy of careful deliberation; for 
either I must bravely resist the agrarian law, which would involve a 
certain amount of fighting, even though praiseworthy, or I must remain 
neutral, which is most similar to going to Solonium or Antium, or I 
must lend my support, which they say Caesar expects me to do without 
a doubt. For Cornelius came to see me, Balbus I mean, that friend of 
Caesar’s. He assured me that he would follow Pompey’s advice and 
mine in all affairs and that he would try to reconcile Crassus and Pom- 
pey. The following are the advantages if I support the law: the most 
intimate relations with Pompey, and Caesar too, if I wish, a renewal of 
friendships with my enemies, peace with the people, and a tranquil old 
age.” 


Caesar and Pompey are the leaders ; Cicero has rejected his cher- 
ished ideal. And yet a sigh is heard, an echo that is almost lost: 


IT, 1, 8. 
STI, 3, 3. 
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But the concluding verses of the third book of my poem make me hesi- 
tate: “In the mean time follow that course which you chose in your early 
youth and which you virtuously and courageously persevered in as con- 
sul and increase the fame and the praise of the Optimates.” Since Cal- 
liope herself dictated these lines to me in that book in which many 
verses have been written in aristocratic fashion, I believe that I ought 
not doubt that one omen seems to me the best, to fight for one’s coun- 
try.7¢ 

It is a temporary resignation of a policy that died hard with 
Cicero. 

To sum up conclusions thus far: It was Cicero and Cicero 
alone who had devised the plan of the concordia ordinum ; Atticus, 
it is true, had on one occasion come forth as a leader of knights 
and protected the senate, and thus possibly welded the two orders 
together. But the plan was Cicero’s own, and the role of Atticus 
was advisory merely and critical. And in one particular he 
dissented from the whole program — he distrusted Pompey and 
felt that Cicero’s reliance on Pompey might lead him into danger. 
The “practical plan” in view of Pompey’s weakness and insin- 
cerity was to follow Cato. Equally, the dictates of prudence and 
Cicero’s own safety required that he should submit to the tri- 
umvirate. Such a course, as Cicero saw clearly, would mean the 
abandonment of his cherished political ideal; it would mean 
submission to a radical clique—a band of mere opportunists, 
absolute acquiescence in the policies of a powerful coalition. 


59 B.c. 


Absolute acquiescence in the policies of a powerful coalition, 
however, was so distasteful to Cicero that he had in mind to 
withdraw from politics completely, or, as he says: 

But why do I mention this, when I wish to give up politics and spend 
all my time and energy on philosophy ??7 

Consequently he resolved to enjoy the glory of refusing the 
offers of a coalition.** Absolute retirement from politics, with no 

26]I, 3, 3. 
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inclination to accept the offers of the coalition, was the keynote 
of Cicero’s policy in April of 59 B.c. Why did he then consider 
the offers of the coalition in July of 59 (II, 18, 3)? Did he 
vacillate (II, 19, 4)? 

Before answering that question, the principal problem of the 
second half of this paper, let us investigate the relations of 
Atticus and Cicero with regard to a would-be leader in Roman 
political life, Publius Clodius Pulcher. In 62 B.c. he had surrepti- 
tiously entered Caesar’s home — be it as a lover of Pompeia,” 
Caesar’s wife, or otherwise — and had intruded upon the rites 
of the Bona Dea which were being performed there. Put on trial 
for the violation of this festival, he offered as his defense an 
alibi — he had been at Interamna, ninety miles away, at the time 
of the intrusion. But Cicero came forward and quashed his de- 
fense by testifying that he had seen Clodius on the streets of 
Rome three hours before the time in question.*® By this action 
Cicero incurred the lifelong enmity of Clodius. 

Although the trial was the remote cause for the enmity between 
this aristocratic popularis and this bourgeois optimate, it is pos- 
sible ** that this political opposition and judicial encounter were 
less responsible for the bitterness of Clodius’ hatred than the 
gibes uttered by Cicero; Cicero, on occasion, used Clodius, who 
possessed no readiness at repartee, as a convenient foil for his 
own verbal brilliance. Cicero repeats for the information and 
entertainment of Atticus some of the choicest bits of abusive wit 
and derision. He writes, for example, that in a speech before 
the senate he attacked Clodius by saying: 

You are misinterpreting the situation, Clodius; the jury spared you not 


for the public good, but for the prison; they had no desire to number 
you among the citizens, their purpose was to deprive you of exile.*? 


29 Cf. T. Rice Holmes, op. cit., I, 292, for discussion. 

80 Cic. Pro Domo 70; Quin. IV, 2, 12. 

81 Just as the Catilinarian conspiracy might have occupied but an insignifi- 
cant position in Roman political history if Cicero had not delivered the four 
Catilinarian orations, so this affair might soon have been forgotten if Cicero had 
not kept it alive by his continual gibes. 

827, 16, 9. 
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After many more scathing remarks of the same nature made in 
the same speech, Clodius became enraged, and Cicero writes: 
The pretty little boy jumped up and accused me of having been at Baiae. 
It wasn’t true, but nevertheless, what of it? “It’s the same,” said I, “as 
if you had said that I had intruded upon the mystic rites of the Bona 
Dea.” “You bought a house!” said he. “One would think,” said I, “that 
you said: You bought a jury.” “The jury,” said he, “didn’t accept your 
testimony even though you had taken oath.” “Twenty-five didn’t,” said 
I, “but thirty-one didn’t trust you at all, because they took their money 
in advance.” ** Without another word he collapsed, utterly overwhelmed 
by the clamorous shouts.*4 

Though the gibes and. taunts indicate that Cicero did not 
consider Clodius a dangerous enemy, he realized that for the 
good of the state the political activity of Clodius had to be care- 
fully watched. From June of 61 till April of 59 Cicero reports 
three times * that attempts were being made to have Clodius 
transferred to the plebs; twice he states that Clodius was aiming 
at the tribunate.** Describing the political conditions in June of 
60, Cicero writes that “all is peaceful now,” ** but he fears si 
Paulo plus furor Pulchelli progredi posset.** That even time 
did not assuage his fears is evident from the fact that almost 
two years * after the trial he writes from Antium asking Atticus 
who is now in Rome to investigate all details about Clodius thor- 
oughly and to bring a full account when he comes.*° But why 
does Cicero ask Atticus to watch Clodius? Of what is Cicero 
afraid? The answer is found in the letter in which Cicero de- 
scribes the political conditions of 60 B.c. and repeats for Atticus 
the taunts he uttered against Clodius; for in it he states that he 
told Clodius that even if he became a tribune, he would not be 

83 Reference to the fact that the knights could not bribe the whole jury at 


the trial of Clodius, and to the fact that Clodius was freed by a margin of only 
a few votes. 

847, 16, 10. 

857, 18, 4; I, 18, 5; I, 19, 5. 

3677, 1, 5. 

87 JT, 1, 4. 

38 JT, 1, 4. 

89 From the spring of 61 till April of 59. 
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allowed to ruin the country.** For just as a joke uttered on the 
spur of the moment often reveals the true attitude of a person, 
so this gibe reveals that Cicero feared the ruin with which Clo- 
dius threatened the country. Cicero feared the fury of Clodius; 
Cicero wanted Atticus to investigate all details about Clodius 
accurately ; Cicero, in short, kept a sharp eye on Clodius because 
he feared that Clodius might ruin the state. 

During the time when Cicero was fearing the danger that lay 
in Clodius for the state, he exhibited absolute fearlessness with 
regard to his personal safety. Although he had begun to satirize 
him soon after his trial, the invectives hurled at him later were 
much more bitter, as the letter of June 60 B.c. clearly indicates: 

Clodius is not pretending. He undoubtedly wishes to become a tribune. 
When the matter was brought up before the senate, I pounced upon him 
and accused him of inconsistency in running for the tribuneship in 
Rome, when in Sicily he had said again and again that he desired an 
inheritance; and I said that that fact need not worry us very much 
because he would not be permitted to harm the state as a plebeian any- 
more than patricians had been allowed to in my consulship. Then when 
he said that he had made the trip from the Straits in a week, that he 
had come in by night, and that consequently no one could have gone to 
meet him, and when he had boasted about that before a public assembly, 
I said that he had had that same experience before. From Sicily to 
Rome in a week; before he had come to Rome from Interamna in three 
hours. He came in by night just as he had done before. No one went to 
meet him; not even on the former occasion had anyone gone to meet 
him when they certainly should have done so.*? 

In spite of the fact that these reproaches must have goaded 
him to bitter resentment, Cicero did not cease, but his malicious 
derision reached its culmination in an obscene pun, turning on the 
improper relations of Clodius with his sister.** And yet, not only 
was there no limit to the bitterness of his taunts, but time also 
set no bounds, for as late as April 16th, 59,** almost two years 

“II, 1, 5. 

42%], 1, 4-5. 

43]T, 1, 5. 


44 Cf. F. F. Abbott, The Chronology of Cicero’s Correspondence During the 
Year 59 B.C. A. J. P. 1898(19), 389-405. 
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after the trial,*° evidence can be found to prove that Cicero ridi- 
culed Clodius, or at least intended to ridicule him on the subject 
of the embassy — the embassy to Tigranes that had been offered 
him by the triumvirate.** One ought then to conclude that, as far 
as danger from Clodius was concerned, Cicero trembled for the 
state but was intrepid with regard to his personal safety. 

Since Cicero had fearlessly goaded Clodius’ anger by gibes and 
taunts from June of 61 till April 16th, 59, one is much surprised 
to find the following passage in a letter of the 18th of April, 59: 

I intend to play the sophist [take no initiative], if that boon companion 

of yours, Publius, doesn’t object.*? 
Why does Cicero contradict his former attitude? The evidence 
shows that he changed his mind, but the question still remains: 
Why did he change from boldness to timidity? A careful exami- 
nation of the letters gives the clue, for on the 16th of April, 59, 
Cicero quite clearly writes: 


I had primed myself to twit him with the embassy.*® 


The use of the pluperfect indicates that he had made up his mind 
to twit him [Clodius] but did not twit him. But why didn’t he? 
Let us reread the letter. “Before I had read your letter’’ — a let- 
ter which contained news about Clodius.*® The difficulty is solved: 
“Before I had read your letter — I had primed myself to twit him 
with the embassy.” The letter brought about the change. Now, 
since Atticus had investigated affairs in Rome and since Cicero 
had turned from boldness to timidity upon receipt of a letter 
from Atticus, one must conclude that it was Atticus who warned 
him as to personal danger threatening from Clodius. 

But warning him against Clodius was not the only guidance 





45 The trial had taken place in the spring of 61. 

TT, 7, 2-3; il, 12, 1. 

47 TI, 9, 3. 

48 TT, 7, 2. 

49“The information you gave me about Clodius certainly pleases me, and I 
wish you would examine the whole matter closely with all its details and tell 
me about it when you come; in the mean time write, if you discover or suspect 
anything, and be sure to let me know what he is going to do about the embassy. 
Before I read your letter —” (II, 7, 3). 
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that Atticus gave Cicero. For in a letter in which he represents 
Atticus as the speaker, he writes: 

You will say perhaps: “Don’t pay any attention to dignity; that’s gone 
out of fashion.” 5° 
And again when Cicero is discussing political conditions and his 
own attitude toward them, he writes: 

And nothing would contribute less to that welfare of mine you keep 

mentioning.®! 
These passages indicate that Atticus repeatedly told Cicero — 
whose aim was dignity ©? rather than security — to look for pro- 
tection. In short, then, Atticus warned Cicero as to the danger 
from Clodius, but in accordance with his policy of safety — the 
policy of a business man —told him to look for security and 
protection. 

Atticus, fully realizing that protection must be sought against 
Clodius, suggested a plan as soon as he had investigated affairs 
in Rome. In a paragraph of a letter in which the weakening of 
Clodius is the main theme, Cicero quoted an idea expressed by 
Atticus: 

But if he turns it down [the embassy] and, as you say, exasperates both 
the proposer and the augur °* of the bill of adoption, there will be a 
marvelous show.*4 

From this passage one must conclude that the refusal of the 
embassy would cause a rift between Clodius and the triumvirate ; 
that the power of Clodius would be weakened if he were alienated 
from them; and that Cicero would then be safe. In short, it must 
be inferred that Atticus realized the close relationship of the 

80 IT, 19, 1. 

5177, 19, 4. 

S27], 19, 1. 

53 Caesar was the proposer of the bill of adoption (II, 12, 2) and Pompey 
was the augur at the adrogatio (II, 12, 1; VIII, 3, 3), by which the transfer- 
ence of Clodius from the patrician to plebeian rank was made possible and 
which was prepared three hours after Cicero had made derogatory remarks 


about Caesar. (De Domo, 16, 4; cf. Drumann —Groebe, op. cit. V, 602.) 
S4IT, 7. 2. 
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triumvirate to the danger threatening from Clodius. This conclu- 
sion is corroborated by another letter: 

I have caught a few moments to write this note, in order that I may 
draw forth those wonderful talks you had with Publius, not only those 
you mention, but especially the one you don’t describe, saying that it 
would take too long to write your answers; and also those details which 
you have not heard about as yet and which that ox-eyed friend of yours, 
Clodia, is going to tell you when she returns from Solonium. Please be- 
lieve me that nothing could delight me more than this. But if the promise 
about me is not kept,®® I'll rejoice to think that that Jewish maker of 
plebeians knows how kindly he has thanked me for those commendatory 
speeches I made in his behalf; look forward to my most excellent recan- 
tation of them. For, so far as we can conjecture, if that wretch finds 
favor with the authorities, he will no longer be able to boast about the 
cynical ex-consul and not even about those Tritons of the fish-ponds. 
For when I have lost all my power in the senate, I shall no longer be a 
source of envy. But if he disagrees with them, it will be absurd to attack 
me. But let him attack if he so desires.*¢ 


A careful reading of the letter suggests that Atticus is giving 
information which he received from and about Clodius. Atticus 
doubts that Pompey and Clodius will keep the compact they made 
for the safety of Cicero and suggests that the relation between 
Clodius and the triumvirate is significant. The passage also im- 
plies that Atticus had discussed the possibilities of a rupture be- 
tween Clodius and the triumvirate, and that he saw that the 
danger from Clodius was a dependent variable depending on his 
relationship with the triumvirate. One must infer, therefore, that 
Atticus advised Cicero not to rouse the enmity of the triumvirate, 
but to play it off against Clodius, in short to use it as a source 
of protection. 

Following the advice of Atticus, Cicero did consider the offers 
of the triumvirate in spite of the fact that he had resolved three 
months earlier to retire from politics rather than have any con- 
nection with the coalition. But that he considered the offers of the 


55 Cf, Tyrrell and Purser, The Correspondence of Cicero, Dublin, 1885, I, 
285: “Pompeius had exacted a promise from Clodius that he would not take 


any steps against Cicero.” 
56]T, 9, 1. 
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triumvirate for one purpose only, protection against Clodius, is 
evident from the reason he gives for refusing them. He does not 
accept the offer of a libera legatio from the triumvirate, because 
it does not offer secure enough protection against Clodius; or as 
he writes “But it hardly offers enough security when one con- 
siders that pretty little boy’s brazenness” (II, 18, 3). He does not 
accept the offer to become a member of the agrarian commission 
because ‘Nothing would contribute less to that welfare of mine 
you keep mentioning” (II, 19, 4). So we may conclude that al- 
though Cicero would never have become a member of the trium- 
virate as far as politics was concerned, he would have been will- 
ing to join it if it had offered secure enough protection against 
Clodius. 

From these investigations about the relations of Atticus and 
Cicero with regard to Clodius, the following conclusions must 
be drawn: It was Atticus who told Cicero to look to the trium- 
virate for protection; it was Atticus’ advice that would have led 
Cicero to join the triumvirate if it had offered secure enough 
protection against Clodius. In short, Atticus’ policy of security 
against Clodius is the key to Cicero’s vacillating attitude in 59 
B.C. 


Modern readers, modern scholars, modern biographers often 
express the opinion that Cicero had no Einsicht, Ansicht, oder 
Absicht. But might one not find an explanation for his instability 
on the question of the concordia ordinum and for his wavering 
attitude toward the triumvirate in his relations with Atticus? 
Atticus with his keen recognition of the true state of affairs saw, 
emphasized, and advised the practical. His advice induced Cicero 
to give up his idealistic plans and to see conditions as they were. 
His suggestions led Cicero to vacillate between expediency and 
idealism. It was Atticus, in short, who was largely responsible 
for Cicero’s vacillation from 63-59 B.c. 








CHARITON’S ROMANCE — THE FIRST EUROPEAN 
NOVEL 


By Warren E. BLAKE 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


In an age when, as the book-dealers tell us, over seventy-five 
per cent of the annual output of literature consists of novels, it 
must have occurred to many people to wonder who stands first 
in time at the head of this army of countless thousands of novel- 
ists. It is, of course, futile to speak of the “‘inventor’’ of the novel. 
Specialized mechanical inventions, such as the electric light, the 
steam engine, and even the printing press, may with accuracy be 
attributed to certain definite great geniuses. But in the less tangi- 
ble realm of literature it is exceedingly difficult and generally 
impossible to put one’s finger on a single name and to say, “‘So- 
and-so discovered the use of rhyme in poetry,” or ‘“So-and-so 
wrote the first essay,” or “So-and-so invented the novel.” Such 
things are not invented. They grow imperceptibly out of earlier 
forms with seemingly chance modifications determined by the 
taste and the feeling of the age which produces them. If the origin 
of the novel lies in the innate love of mankind for presenting in 
verbal form a fictitious picture of his external surroundings and 
his own emotions, then I suppose the first novel might ultimately 
be traced back to the Garden of Eden. In this matter, then, we can 
only study what is preserved to us as the earliest example con- 
taining the essential features of the novel as we know it today, 
i.e., a fictitious prose narrative of definite proportions portraying 
for the pleasure of the reader an ostensibly genuine picture of real 
life. 

Our search for this earliest example in our Western World 
leads us back to the ancient Greeks, who here, as in most intel- 
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lectual matters, are our great innovators and teachers. It is not 
surprising that this great people which has given the world the 
first perfected epic poem, the first highly developed drama, and 
the first scientific history, should also have produced the first 
extended work of fiction resembling our modern type. It is sur- 
prising that the fact should be so little recognized. 

In singling out Chariton as the first European novelist, we 
present, then, not the first Greek writer in the field of fiction, but 
the man who so far developed the novel type that his work has 
survived the waves of destruction which have overwhelmed the 
less perfected endeavors of his many predecessors. It is only with- 
in the present generation, indeed, that Chariton has gained his 
rightful place as the earliest of the extant Greek novelists. Al- 
though his work had been known and published in modern times 
for one hundred and fifty years, up to 1900 he had been errone- 
ously supposed to be among the latest of these writers, and his 
date had been set, purely by guess-work, since practically noth- 
ing is known of his life, at about 500 a.p. In 1900 certain papyrus 
fragments of his novel were discovered in Egypt, and still an- 
other, ten years later. The date of these pieces of ancient paper 
may be set not much later than 200 a.p. Inasmuch as they were 
found in a small country town to which new works would not be 
likely to penetrate immediately on publication, especially in an 
age when reproduction of books was by the slow and expensive 
process of copying by hand, we are justified in setting back the 
time of writing of the original twenty-five or even fifty years 
more. Hence if we make the reasonable assumption that Chariton 
composed his work about 150 a.p., we see that this first novel 
is now about 1780 years old, a venerable age —in fact only 
about one hundred years younger than most of the books of the 
New Testament. 

What is the nature of the novel produced, widely read, and 
preserved fifty-four generations ago? As one might expect, it is 
a love-story. The full title is this: “Eight Books [or, as we would 
say, chapters] of the love story of Chaereas and Callirrhoé.” It 
extends over one hundred and fifty-seven pages of closely printed 
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Greek text. In order to give some idea of the previous literary 
elements out of which this novel was compounded and also to 
show how many of these elements, after being fused together by 
Chariton, survive in our modern literature of the novel, I must 
give a brief summary of the plot: 

The noble Chaereas and the beautiful Callirrhoé of Syracuse 
are married with great splendor. Former rivals of Chaereas suc- 
ceed in rousing him to a jealous rage against his young bride. 
This results in his striking her so violently that she is given up 
as dead. After her interment pirates rob the tomb and find that 
Callirrhoé, the heroine, is not dead but just recovering from her 
unconscious state. They sail off with her and the rich funeral 
trappings to Miletus to sell her as a slave. She is purchased by 
the agent of the ruler Dionysius who, smitten by her unearthly 
beauty, offers to make her his wife. Callirrhoé, torn between her 
love for her former husband and her desire that her unborn child 
shall have a powerful protector in the person of the great Diony- 
sius, at length consents. Meantime the Syracusans capture the 
grave-robbing pirate and learn of Callirrhoé’s fate. Chaereas, 
her husband, tortured by remorse, joins the expedition to Miletus 
to win her back. He is captured and sent off as a slave to another 
potentate of Asia Minor, Mithridates. Dionysius informs Callir- 
rhoé that Chaereas is dead — slain by pirates. To comfort her he 
has an elaborate monument set up to the memory of Chaereas. At 
the dedication exercises there appears in Miletus among many 
others Mithridates, whose unknown slave Chaereas now is. The 
fatal beauty of Callirrhoé inflames Mithridates also. On his re- 
turn home he learns the identity of his captive, Chaereas. Thus 
we have this highly dramatic situation: Chaereas, the living first 
husband, is the slave of Mithridates, the would-be rival of Diony- 
sius, the second husband of Callirrhoé — a decided improvement 
on the standard modern triangle. This marks the high point in 
the complication of the plot. The solution is equally ingenious. 

Chaereas writes to Callirrhoé an appealing letter which is in- 
tercepted by Dionysius. The latter, sincerely believing Chaereas 
is dead, thinks it a device of Mithridates to alienate his wife’s 
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affections and appeals for justice to the Great King of Persia. 
Both he and Mithridates are now summoned to trial at the 
court of the Great King in Babylon. Dionysius obeys, bringing 
Callirrhoé with him, and Mithridates also appears, secretly ac- 
companied by Chaereas. The trial scene is highly dramatic. 
Dionysius accuses Mithridates of attempting to steal his wife. 
Mithridates counters with the charge that Dionysius himself has 
taken another man’s wife and introduces as a great surprise the 
star witness, Chaereas himself. Mithridates is thus acquitted and 
eliminated from this four-sided triangle, and the real opposition 
lies between Chaereas and Dionysius. Before their trial takes 
place, war suddenly breaks out in Egypt coincidentally with the 
restoration of the eliminated fourth side in the person of the 
Great King himself, who no more than the other two can with- 
stand the appeal of the excellent Callirrhoé. The Great King 
marches off to put down the revolt in Egypt, taking with him his 
whole household — and Callirrhoé. Dionysius dutifully returns 
home to take his part in the war, and Chaereas, left alone in 
Babylon, sees his chance for revenge on his latest and most noble 
rival by joining the forces of the Egyptians. He is intrusted with 
an important command and proves an energetic leader. In fact, 
as you might suspect, he captures the camp of the Great King 
and finds there not only the Great Queen but also Callirrhoé 
herself. Recognition and blissful reconciliations follow. Peace is 
restored. The Great Queen is magnanimously returned to the 
Great King. Callirrhoé writes a consoling and grateful letter to 
Dionysius, and then she and the valiant hero Chaereas return to 
Syracuse in a blaze of glory. 

Such is the story. In characterizing its structure we may at 
once note two things: the great variety of incidents, of which 
only those most pertinent to the plot have been retained here, and 
the almost exclusive preoccupation with people of high rank. In 
these respects as well as in the semihistorical nature of the char- 
acters, though not of the incidents, Chariton anticipates the me- 
diaeval romance and the historical novels of Scott. Chariton 
himself derives these features from two previous types of litera- 
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ture. One is the so-called Milesian tale, a popular sort of narra- 
tive that includes many wild and often supernatural incidents 
with an undercurrent of great coarseness. The other is an off- 
shoot of true history, that is, the popularized historical legend, 
which appears most clearly in the Alexander cycle. From the 
Milesian tale Chariton extracts the adventuresome variety, with 
its paraphernalia of piracy, tomb-robbery, shipwrecks, and wide 
travel, but leaves out the strictly supernatural and most of the 
coarseness. From the pseudo-historical and biographical legends 
he seeks to obtain additional plausibility by connecting his story 
with great names of the past, and in his descriptions of settings 
and in his battle scenes strives to emulate the dignity of classical 
history. 

In the predominating love-motive he is the first to use in a 
comparatively refined and delicate way, with a genuine if un- 
developed sense of psychological values, that feature which ever 
since has become practically indispensable in all novel writing. 
Before his time the love theme does not appear in prose except in 
a most degraded form. Indeed, outside the classical lyrics and the 
Alexandrian elegy, idealized human love scarcely appears in 
literature. The nearest approach to it is in the sophisticated treat- 
ment in the so-called New Comedy. It is to the great credit of 
Chariton that he first introduced into the novel this most fruitful 
theme and handled it in a manner which, though still a little 
crude, is much superior to that both of his predecessors and of 
his immediate successors. 

In this product of the second century of our era we may see 
presented with prodigal profuseness and in somewhat sensational 
form most of the subject matter and many of the devices which 
have become traditional in our modern novel literature. 
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Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


TWO MISINTERPRETATIONS IN REGARD TO THE 
DEATHS OF SENECA’S MOTHER AND UNCLE 


Two erroneous ideas now current pertaining to Seneca’s life, 
gained from R. M. Gummere, Seneca the Philosopher and His 
Modern Message: Boston, Marshall Jones Co. (1922), may be 
corrected. 

On page 11 is the statement that Helvia, Seneca’s mother, out- 
lived her husband and died about a.p. 39. Clinton (Fasti Romani, 
pp. 6f.) is clearly in error in saying that Seneca the Elder died 
probably during the reign of Tiberius. Seneca, the philosopher’s 
father, alludes to the extinction of the Scaurus family, which 
occurred not before a.p. 34 (Suas. 1, 22: Tuscus ille qui Scaurum 
Mamercum in quo Scaurorum familia extincta est maiestatis 
reum fecerat) and mentions the conspiracy of Sejanus in the last 
years of Tiberius (Suas. 11, 12: Attalus Stoicus qui solum vertit 
a Seiano circumscriptus). Then, too, Suetonius in his account of 
the Emperor Tiberius’ death in 37 uses Seneca the Elder as his 
authority (Tib. 73: Seneca eum [Tiberium] scribit, intellecta 
defectione . . . subito vocatis ministris . . . consurrexisse .. . 
deficientibus viribus concidisse). The work referred to by Sue- 
tonius must have been the history written by the rhetorician 
Seneca, which we know from a fragment of his son’s work. The 
conclusion is, therefore, that the father survived Tiberius, whose 
death he described. We know also that he was not alive when 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca was banished by Claudius in a.p. 41; 
cf. Helv. 11, 4: intra tricensimum diem carissimum virum, ex quo 
mater trium liberorum eras, extulisti. We can presume, then, that 
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the father died between a.p. 37 and 41. Helvia, the mother, did 
survive him, but it is impossible that she died about a.p. 39, as 
Seneca addressed his Consolatio to her from exile in 41. The 
philosopher’s departure into exile is fixed by Dio (Lx, 8, 7) as 
the same year (41) in which Sulpicius Galba conquered the Ger- 
man tribe, the Chatti, and Publius Gabinius overcame the Cauchi. 
Seneca wrote the Consolatio to Helvia either in the last of the 
first or the beginning of the second year of his exile. For in the 
first section of chapter one he tells Helvia that he checked his 
impulses to console her until he could learn to bear his own sor- 
row, that of exile (Helv. 1, 1). The expression recens vulnus 
later in the dialogue (111, 1) need not mean that he wrote imme- 
diately, in the first few months of exile. Another passage (vit, 9), 
indicating that he had had time to observe the native language 
and customs, strengthens the belief that the dd Helviam was not 
written in 41 but probably in 42 or 43. At any rate Helvia did 
not die about A.D. 39 but lived at least until 42. 

Again on page 13 the statement occurs that Seneca’s aunt (to 
whose influence Seneca owed his quaestorship) returned to Italy 
from Egypt with the ashes of her husband, who had presumably 
died in office. But Seneca definitely says that his uncle died on 
the return voyage from Egypt after being governor for sixteen 
years ; cf. Helv. xvi, 9: 

Carissimum virum amiserat, avunculum nostrum, cui virgo nupserat, 
in ipsa navigatione : tulit tamen eodem tempore et luctum et metum evic- 
tisque tempestatibus corpus eius naufraga evexit . .. post hoc nemo 
miratur quod per sedecim annos, quibus maritus eius Aegyptum obtinuit, 
numquam in publico conspecta est.... Multum erat, si per sedecim annos 
illam provincia probasset; plus est, quod ignoravit. 

H. W. Kamp 
HENDRIX COLLEGE 
Conway, ARK. 


SENECA’S CONSULSHIP 


The statement which one reads that “Seneca never held a con- 
sulship” rests on no support other than the remarks of one late 
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writer, Ausonius, who in his thanks to the Emperor Gratian for 
the gift of the consulship, states that Seneca, the tutor of Nero, 
never enjoyed a consulship. Ausonius disparages Seneca as a 
teacher by saying that Seneca did not discipline but merely fur- 
nished arms to the cruelty of young Nero’s vicious traits. The 
criticism reads as if Gratian’s tutor were using it to enhance his 
own prowess as an educational expert and may contain a little 
of the note of jealousy. Ausonius himself betrays his own insin- 
cerity ; there should be a consequent lack of faith in his declara- 
tion: “Now Seneca for all his wealth was never a consul.” The 
only precedent Ausonius will admit as comparable in any degree 
to his own is Fronto’s tutorship. But Fronto, so says Ausonius, 
although he had the distinction of a consulship, was never in- 
vested with the authority of a prefect. “But what sort of a con- 
sulship did he hold!’’* It is obvious that Ausonius by invidious 
comparisons was attempting to elevate himself in his patron em- 
peror’s favor. To be sure, he might have been thinking of a 
consul ordinarius, but we cannot accept his evidence as very 
trustworthy or of much weight. 

During the years 56 and 57, relying on the promises of re- 
stored prestige given in Nero’s inaugural speech, the Roman 
Senate was exercising some of its former authority, especially in 
legislation dealing with affairs at home.* The consulship of 
Seneca occurred about this time. He was not consul ordinarius 
but was appointed consul suffectus in the second half of some 
year. 

Borghesi demonstrated * (as Henzen pointed out long ago *) 
that the philosopher’s consulship must have occurred before 61; 
and since the records of consulships in the three intervening years 
were filled, Seneca must have been consul suffectus in the last half 
of 57. That he was consul was established by Ulpian, who says 

1Cf. Auson., Act. ad Grat., 7. 

2Cf. Tac., Ann. x11, 27-36. 

8 Bartolomeo Borghesi, Oeuvres Complétes, publieés par les ordres et au 
frais de S. M. L’Empéreur Napoléon III: Paris, Imprimerie Impériale (1865), 


IV, 393 f. 
4“Fine Neue Arvaltafel,” Hermes 1 (1867), 45. 
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that the Trebellian law concerning inheritance was passed on the 
twenty-fifth day of August in the consulship of Trebellius Max- 
imus and Annaeus Seneca. This evidence is supported by the 
writing on an amphora found at Pompeii which gives those two 
names.® One inscription lists his colleague as Palfurius.‘ Pliny 
certainly believed the philosopher had been consul since he re- 
marks about old men of consular rank such as Annaeus Seneca 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist. xx1x, 1, 11). The date of the office is given as 
56, from July to November, by three scholars later than Borghesi 
and Henzen, viz. Mommsen, Sogliano, and Zangemeister.® 
H. W. Kamp 
HENDRIX COLLEGE 
Conway, ARK. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


Two aspects of the Golden Age legend have long given me 
pause. First of all, where did it come from? Does it represent 
the accumulated flotsam of some actual prehistoric period, or is it 
just “a tradition in poetry, a mould of ideas, a dynamic urge to 
the reconstruction of society,” “a vision of unfulfilled desire’ ?* 
In the second place, how can anyone even moderately alert wish 
for the return of such an age, especially in the light of the out- 
look upon which it is based? And yet no important period of 
literature since the time of Hesiod has been without its apparent- 
ly sincere voice yearning for a return of the Golden Age or at 


5 Cf. Ulp., Dig. xxxv1, 1, 2; Just., Jnst. 1, 23, 4; and Gaius, /nst. 1, 253. 

6 Cf. Notizie degi Scavi xvt (1891), 169, “Amphora Pompeiana,” 22: 
L.ANNEO COS. / M. TREBELIO / SVENTINV. 

7Cf. C.I.L. IV, Suppl. p. 341: ACT.POMPEILIS III NONUS SEPTEM- 
BRES L.ANNAEO P.PALFURIO COS. 

8 Cf. Mommsen, “Die Pomp. Quittungstafeln des L. Caecilius Jucundus,” 
Hermes xu (1877), 127 f.; Sogliano, “Di due Epigrafi Anforarie Pompejane,” 
Rendiconto dell’ Accad. di Archeol. di Napoli v (1891), 51-55; and Zange- 
meister, C.J.L. IV, Suppl. p. 341. 

1Cf. H. J. Massingham, The Golden Age, The Story of Human Nature: 
New York, William Morrow and Co. (1928), 1 (Preface) ; and Kirby Flower 
Smith in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (Edinburgh, 1908), 
I, 195, s.v. “Ages of the World (Greek and Roman).” 
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least extolling in most glowing terms the good fortune of the 
world under such a rule as that of Saturn. 

The ubiquity of this legend, appearing as it does in some 
form in almost all oriental as well as occidental mythologies, plus 
the inability of the human spirit to let it die has long disposed 
me to wonder whether this story of a Golden Age may not rep- 
resent in dim outline some actual prehistoric condition of the 
human family. How, in other words, could such a report en- 
tirely ungrounded in fact ever have become so widespread and 
have gained such persistence? That seems to be a reasonable 
question. At any rate, I have not thus far encountered any con- 
vincing reason for regarding its implied assumption as inherent- 
ly invalid. 

Some writers on anthropology, of the popular rather than 
scientific variety, however, seem very earnestly disposed to “raid 
the Golden Age from fairyland.” One declares it “a living fact 
of our fundamental human nature.’’ He thinks it has been set 
“upon the enduring rock of historical veracity so convincingly 
that its foundations can never again be shaken”; cf. Massing- 
ham, op. cit., 77 f. Such writers seem, however, more interested 
in glorifying primitive human nature than in augmenting reliable 
historical knowledge. They accordingly give one no satisfaction 
regarding any perplexity caused by the legend of the Golden 
Age. 

Think of man’s outlook, as it is portrayed, during the Golden 
Age. It seems much like that of Tennyson’s Lotus-Eaters. Life 
was just one long afternoon. Men did not need to work. Nature 
produced spontaneously most, if not all, of life’s necessities. 

With no one to compel, without any law, of their own accord men kept 
the faith and did the right. There was no fear of punishment, no threaten- 
ing words were to be read on brazen tablets; no suppliant throng gazed 
fearfully upon its judge’s face; but without judges lived secure. Not yet 
had the pine tree, felled on its native mountains, descenced thence into the 
watery plain to visit other lands; men knew no shores except their own. 
Nor yet were cities begirt with steep moats; there were no trumpets of 


straight, no horns of curving brass, no swords or helmets. There was 
no need at all of armed men; for nations, secure from war's alarms, 
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passed the years in gentle ease. The earth herself, without compulsion, 
untouched by hoe or plowshare, of herself gave all things needful. And 
men, content with food which came with no man’s seeking, gathered the 
arbute fruit, strawberries from the mountain-sides, cornelberries, berries 
hanging thick upon the prickly bramble, and acorns fallen from the 
spreading tree of Jove. Then spring was everlasting, and gentle zephyrs 
with warm breath played with the flowers that sprang unplanted. Anon 
the earth, untilled, brought forth her store of grain, and the fields, 
though unfallowed, grew white with heavy, bearded wheat. Streams of 
milk and streams of sweet nectar flowed, and yellow honey was distilled 
from the verdant oak.? 

Poisonous reptiles were absent. The lamb and the lion lay down 
together, and a little child led them. Without care flocks fur- 
nished fleeces and milk in plenty. Everything was possessed in 
common. Men simply wandered about on one perennial “‘vaca- 
tion,’’ mental as well as otherwise. 

What can be the explanation of such an age and such a life? 
In his book on Cosmic Consciousness Mr. Bucke divides man’s 
growth in consciousness in a way that seems to offer a possible 
explanation.’ Beginning with a very general sense of awareness, 
man, after many ages, emerged into a state of simple-conscious- 
ness much akin to that now attained by the higher order of ani- 
mals. At first only a few individuals experienced simple-con- 
sciousness, and they attained unto it only late in life. Gradually 
more and more individuals emerged into simple-consciousness 
and at an earlier and earlier age until it became an experience 
common to all except a few highly abnormal persons. In this 
state man remained many millennia. He knew nothing of right or 
wrong and was still free from any acquisitive instinct. 

After aeons upon aeons man emerged still further into self- 
consciousness. The history of the attainment of self-conscious- 
ness was the same as that of the attainment of simple-conscious- 
ness. The experience came only to a few at first, and to them 
very late in life. The experience became more and more common 
and earlier and earlier in life until at the present time all normal 

2 Ovid, Metam. I, 89-112 (Loeb Classical Library translation). 


8 Cf. Richard Maurice Bucke, Cosmic Consciousness, A Study in the Evolu- 
tion of the Human Mind?: New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. (1923), 1-83. 
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children pass from simple-consciousness into self-consciousness 
at about three years of age. After man emerged into self-con- 
sciousness, self became the centre around which his thoughts 
gathered. He became anxious about himself and _ self-centred. 
The natural concomitant of self-consciousness was acquisitive- 
ness, which led in turn to private property, agriculture, and 
commerce, the very things which writers are rather unanimous 
in saying brought an end to the Golden Age. With this new out- 
look came also the sense of right and wrong. According to Bucke 
we are now in the process of emerging, at far less than a snail’s 
pace, to be sure, into a fourth stage of consciousness which he 
calls cosmic-consciousness. This stage of mental development 
does not concern us in this note except to remark that this new 
consciousness seems to him destined to restore to man all the 
blessings of the earlier Golden Age along with man’s highest 
mental and spiritual outlook. 

Now if Bucke has rightly described man’s mental progress, it 
is easy to see that the legend of the Golden Age is really an 
idealized description of man’s life when he was largely, at least, 
in the stage of simple-consciousness. Men lived as they did, not 
because of the fineness of their characters, feelings, and emotions 
but because they did not know any better. In other words, they 
lived such a life for the same reason that the higher animals live 
a very similar one. They 
loved one another without knowing that to do so was benevolence; they 
were honest and leal-hearted without knowing it was loyalty; they em- 
ployed the services of one another without thinking they were receiving 
or conferring any gift. Therefore, their actions left no trace and there 
was no record of their affairs.‘ 


This interpretation seems further borne out by the fact that the 
primitive people so lauded today by some writers for the present- 
day reproduction of the Golden Age in their communities, for 


* Quoted from Massingham, op. cit. 14, as from a work by Lao-Tze on the 
Golden Age. According to Bucke, there is a better reason why no records of 
man’s life in the Golden Age were left: Language had not developed far enough 
to be of much service in perpetuating records. A genuine language, according 
to Bucke, could not antecede the beginning of self-consciousness. 
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their natural justice and naturally high morals, are in most cases 
people still in the stage of simple-consciousness or people in whom 
self-consciousness arrives too late in life to affect their habits very 
much. 

In the light of this interpretation I repeat the question: How 
can any one sincerely or even poetically wish for the return of 
any such age, whatever its blessings may have been? Surely such 
a person has not thought of the price at which such a return 
would have to be purchased, unless he is willing to wait for its 
return until the time when men shall be under the sway of 
cosmic- rather than self- or simple-consciousness. 

P. H. Epps 
FuRMAN UNIVERSITY 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


TWO FOODS FOR BEAST AND MAN 


In A Dictionary of the English Language* by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson there are several deservedly famous definitions, one of 
which is that for “oats”: “A grain, which in England is generally 
given to horses, but in Scotland supports the people.”’ 

By a delicate touch Dr. Johnson places a nation on the same 
plane with beasts, but with humor that loses nothing in effective- 
ness through being unintentional. Pliny the Elder, Naturalis His- 
toria xvu, 117, accomplishes like results for mankind in general : 
Fabae multiplex usus [est] omnium quadripedum generi, prae- 
cipue homini. 

EUGENE S. McCartney 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
1 Fighth edition, London, 1799. 
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Hucu TRrEDENNICK, Aristotle, Metaphysics, with an English 
Translation, Vol. I (Loeb Classical Library) : London, Wil- 
liam Heinemann; New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1933). 
Pp. xxxvi + 474. $2.50. 

From time to time some editor with a gracious pen should ex- 
press our gratitude to the generous man who has placed within 
the reach of the modern English reader the treasures of the Loeb 
Classical Library. Still more often should some editor with per- 
suasive pen plead with teachers, preachers, and the intelligent 
public generally to take advantage of the opportunity which Mr. 
Loeb’s generosity has afforded. There is always danger, however, 
that some person eager to possess the wisdom of the Greeks may 
begin with the wrong book and be discouraged. The Metaphysics 
of Aristotle, even in a Loeb translation, can hardly be recom- 
mended to the tired business man as a substitute for the Saturday 
Evening Post. Who, then, may be invited to read this book? The 
student who has faithfully worked through his Lucretius in the 
Latin may safely be urged to acquaint himself with the Pre- 
Socratics as they appear in the pages of the Metaphysics. He will 
be interested in finding Aristotle quite familiar with the De- 
mocritus whom Plato did not deign to mention. He will find it 
interesting to conjecture how far Aristotle was influenced by the 
atomic theory, even if he did not accept it in its entirety. It is 
certain that Aristotle could not follow Plato as he built a universe 
out of triangular surfaces in the Timaeus and that he could say 
“generation cannot take place out of nothing’’ quite as emphat- 
ically as Lucretius could say “ex nihilo nihil fit.” 
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The student who is interested in Plato’s doctrine of ideas will 
find in the Metaphysics Aristotle’s criticism of that doctrine and 
yet will recognize a modified form of that doctrine in the formal 
causes on which Aristotle lays such stress. 

The student of Scholasticism will find here in Aristotle’s in- 
sistence that all demonstrative sciences are built on certain fun- 
damental axioms and in his insistence that many things which 
must be accepted cannot be proved an explanation of the tend- 
ency of Scholasticism to remove many of its fundamental tenets 
from the field of reason to the field of faith; he will find here 
also many of the less engaging tendencies of the Scholastics — 
especially their fondness for oversubtlety in argumentation. One 
wonders how far the Greek theologians of Alexandria may have 
been influenced by this book of Aristotle in their subtle disquisi- 
tions on the nature of the Trinity. 

But it is the hard-working student of theology who will be 
especially lured on to fight his way through “substrate,” “ac- 
tuality,” “potency,” “essence,” “accident,” and the many other 
terms (which Aristotle takes such pains to define in the fifth book) 
in order that he may understand how Thomas Aquinas and 
Albertus Magnus in the thirteenth century worked out of the 
Metaphysics the theology of the Christian Church. When the 
terminology has been plowed through, the reader finds himself 
in a universe in which things that are common and ugly far 
outnumber the things that are beautiful and good and yet a 
universe in which the final cause is the Good “to which the 
whole creation moves” and in which a Master Mind has seen to 
it that there is no evil in the things that are eternal. It is in a tone 
of impatience and almost of contempt that Aristotle arraigns 
Anaxagoras, who “avails himself of Mind as an artificial device 
for producing order, and drags it in whenever he is at a loss to 
explain some necessary result.” 

Although one emerges from the reading with the feeling that 
Aristotle would probably characterize him not as a “terrestrial, 
two-footed, wingless animal,” but as a “vegetable,” still he is 
likely to carry with him a few sentences that he may quote as 
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evidence that he has had some training under “the master of 
those who know”’ — such sentences as these: 

It is through wonder that men now begin and originally began to 
philosophize. 

It is impossible for the Deity to be jealous. 

It shows lack of education not to know of what we should require 
proof and of what we should not. For it is quite impossible that every- 
thing should have a proof. 

In general the sign of knowledge or ignorance is the ability to teach. 

Among the sciences we consider that that science which is desirable 
in itself and for the sake of knowledge is more nearly Wisdom than 
that which is desirable for its results. 

If all men were diseased or insane except two or three who were 
healthy or sane, the latter would seem to be diseased or insane. 


The first volume has an adequate introduction of thirty-six 
pages and carries the translation through the ninth book. The 
work of the translator is to be commended for its clarity and 
grace. In precision, however, this version of the Metaphysics 
can hardly be said to equal that of W. D. Ross, published by the 
Clarendon Press. 

CHARLES N. SMILEY 
CARLETON COLLEGE 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


Rotanp G. Austin, M. Tulli Ciceronis pro M. Caelio Oratio: 
Oxford and New York, Oxford University Press (1933). 
Pp. xx + 131. $1.25. 

To students of the brilliant but dissolute life of the younger 
set in Rome in Cicero’s time it seems strange that this is the first 
separate English edition of this fascinating speech. The brief 
introduction is chiefly concerned with the life of Caelius. There 
is a section modestly entitled “‘Note on the Manuscripts,” fol- 
lowed by a rather complete bibliography. The text is that of the 
Oxford Classical Texts (A. C. Clark, in the present instance) 
with brief critical notes at the bottom of the page. One is partic- 
ularly impressed by the broad range of scholarship with which the 
oration has been annotated. It is refreshing to find that the nu- 
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merous references in the speech to Roman law and court practice 
have found adequate treatment. The reader who is interested in 
more detailed investigation will be notably assisted by the very 
numerous cross references both to ancient writers and modern 
commentators. On disputed points the editor is not dogmatic but 
conveniently summarizes the more weighty authorities for diver- 
gent views. The addition of eight appendices (really extended 
notes) and of an unusually complete set of differentiated indices 
serves to make up this small but compact and extremely useful 
volume. 
A. R. CrirtENDEN 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


WrEN Jones GrinstEAD and Water V. McDurresr, A First 
Book in Latin: New York, D. Appleton and Co. (1933). 
Pp. xvii + 524. $1.48. 

This text in beginning Latin is first of all attractive in appear- 
ance. The type is large and well spaced and proper emphasis is 
given by the judicious use of black-faced type and italics. The 
illustrations are numerous and well chosen. Half-tones and draw- 
ings include “reproductions of famous statues and paintings of 
actual or mythological characters’ as well as pictures intended 
to give the pupil accurate conceptions of the “religion, occupa- 
tions, and arts of the Romans and Greeks.” 

The arrangement of the text is by units of learning. The book 
consists of thirteen units — seventy-four lessons. (Of these, unit 
thirteen on the subjunctive, gerund, and gerundive is supple- 
mentary.) At the beginning of each unit are definitely stated ob- 
jectives. Carefully planned exercises are included which aim not 
only at the accomplishment of these immediate objectives but the 
ultimate ones of application of Latin to English and correct un- 
derstanding of ancient life. At the close of each unit these objec- 
tives are restated along with the minimum essentials of that unit. 
Well-organized reviews of the units include review of syntax, 
honor work, meaning of words, review of vocabulary, what the 
student is getting from Latin, etc. There are nine such reviews 
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including a general review after unit twelve. At the front of the 
book is a list of thirty-one references for collateral reading well 
selected to meet the needs of beginning pupils. Throughout the 
text these works are cited in their appropriate places. There are, 
at the close of the book, three pages of Latin songs and an ap- 
pendix which includes rules of grammar, sounds and forms of 
Latin, Latin-English and English-Latin vocabulary, and an 
index. 

The functional method of teaching is emphasized throughout. 
The most outstanding excellence of this text in the application of 
subordinating formal to functional learning is the presentation 
of noun forms one case at a time in all declensions and a parallel 
treatment of verbs on the same principle. “Each case is taught 
first in terms of the questions it may answer about the thought, 
leaving the formal rule of grammar to be learned in review on the 
basis of reading experience”’ (p. vi). The case ideas are presented 
gradually while the pupil learns to recognize for reading pur- 
poses all the forms of each case along with its fundamental use. 
This arrangement opens to the pupil an enormously large range 
of vocabulary early in his study. The same fact is true in regard 
to presentation of tenses, voices, and moods. “By the end of the 
first semester the pupil should be able to recognize and under- 
stand in its context any regular case form, with no increase in the 
burden of memorizing. Formal declension, in the order generally 
followed in city and state courses of study, then becomes merely 
a rearrangement of forms already learned in a functional way” 
(p. vi). 

The units themselves are functional. Each unit prepares the 
pupil to read a distinct type of Latin. The presentation is psy- 
chological. For example, unit four states its objectives: “To 
understand Latin conversation better, you will learn what forms 
the Latin uses to address a person (the vocative case), to ask and 
answer questions, and to give commands (the imperative mood)” 
(p. 116). The reading material of this unit is a Latin dialogue. 
Formal learning of inflections and rules is not required until 
experience has shown the pupil the need of them. 
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The text meets the standard requirements for a beginning text 
in Latin. Basic principles of the Report of the Classical Investi- 
gation are followed. Most generally accepted word lists have been 
used as guide to the choice of words. 

Reading of continuous Latin of an interesting nature is em- 
phasized from the beginning. The selections for reading include: 
first, stories intended to familiarize the pupil with Roman life; 
next, some important myths and historical selections; and last, 
such stories as the wanderings of Aeneas, stories of the Trojan 
war, early kings of Rome, and the Argonautic expedition. 

The authors state the following test of their book (p. v) : “For 
a period of several years this material has been thoroughly and 
critically tested, revised, and developed in classroom work with 
hundreds of pupils, under many teachers and in a wide variety of 
geographical and classroom conditions.” 

Provision is made for individual differences by the introduc- 
tion in each lesson of optional “honor work.” 

In the reviewer’s opinion this First Book in Latin is more than 
just another first-year book. It should prove a most satisfactory 
textbook for use by first-year pupils in both junior and four- 
year high schools. 

THELMA CRIGLER 
NEvapDA, MISSOURI 


Mason D. Gray and THORNTON JENKINS, Latin for Today (Re- 
vised Edition) : Boston, Ginn and Co. (1933). Pp. xxxii + 
560. $1.32. 

This revised edition of Latin for Today follows the same gen- 
eral plan of the earlier edition, with addition of new material 
more than change of old. 

Reviews have been added after every fifth lesson. 

The new review lessons contain: (1) Vocabulary Review, 
which includes all words intended for permanent retention, (2) 
Grammar Review, (3) Sight Translation, with emphasis on 
words from prescribed lists, (4) Derivation. 

The new lesson plan of the text consists of six parts: (1) Con- 
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nected Latin, (2) Notes, (3) Grammar, (4) Vocabulary, (5) 
Latin-to-English Application Exercises, and (6) Drill and Re- 
view. 

This edition, like the old, provides an unusually large number 
of Latin selections to be translated formally or merely compre- 
hended or read at sight. 

Inflections are included in the appendix. At proper times the 
pupil is referred to sections of the appendix for the learning of 
formal grammar. It is a question whether it would not have been 
better to include small portions of formal inflection in the text 
proper when needed rather than to risk the chance of discourag- 
ing the pupil by the sight of so many forms to be mastered, when 
he turns to the cited portions of the appendix. Particularly would 
this risk be great in the case of the pupil just beginning his study. 

The first declension is presented in lesson three, the second in 
lesson nine, the third in lesson forty-seven, the fourth in lesson 
seventy-two, and the fifth in lesson seventy-three. A parallel 
presentation of all declensions a case at a time and a similar 
presentation of verb forms would seem to be more in keeping 
with modern educational theory. 

Individual differences have been taken into consideration in 
the arrangement of the last two divisions of each lesson to permit 
the teacher to assign varying quantities to pupils of varying 
abilities. Suggestions for optional notebook work are included in 
the appendix. 

THELMA CRIGLER 
NEvADA, MIssourRI 


A. E. Doucias-Smitu, The World of the Ancients: New York, 
Robert M. McBride and Co. (1932). Pp. 296. $0.90. 

This book, intended for young boys, presents world history 
from the period before man down through the Augustan Age. 
Every conceivable device is employed to make the story interest- 
ing. The style is for the most part narrative; exciting events and 
picturesque incidents receive more space than their importance, 
or lack of importance, justifies. Mr. H. G. Wells’ “time machine,” 
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which here traverses the past instead of the future, adds vividness 
to the account. 

In a book of this type we often read what may very well have 
happened rather than what necessarily did happen. For example, 
in his description of a dramatic performance in the theatre of 
Dionysus, the author represents Socrates sitting by the side of 
Euripides. Suddenly Anaxagoras enters, “who gives a friendly 
nod to Euripides.” Fact and fiction often blend easily, but the 
result cannot be termed history. Nevertheless, this book will 
serve to interest young boys in a more serious study of the past 
and also will acquaint them with the salient facts concerning 
antiquity. 

ALFRED P. DorJAHN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


ArtHuR E. R. Boax, Karanis, The Temples, Coin Hoards, 
Botanical and Zoélogical Reports, Seasons 1924-31 (Uni- 
versity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series xxx): Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press (1933). Pp. xix + 93, 
with 47 plates and 17 plans. 

Karanis, the modern Koni-Aushim on the northern edge of the 
Fayiim, was brought to the attention of the scientific world by 
Grenfell, Hunt, and Hogarth, who visited the site in 1895 and 
described some of the then surviving structures in the Fayiim 
Towns and Their Papyri (London, 1900). The site was for- 
gotten until 1924, when the University of Michigan undertook 
its systematic excavation. The first report, published in 1931, 
was a valuable survey of the progress of the excavations to the 
close of the winter 1928-29. The present report, presenting some 
of the results of the 1929-30 campaign, is chiefly concerned with 
the two important sanctuaries thus far uncovered in the site. 

The North Temple, described by Professor Boak (pp. 1-16), 
is distinctly Egyptian in plan. It is approached through two 
pylons, each of which opens upon a paved court, and a gateway 
or third pylon which gives access to the outer court, surrounded 
by four small rooms. A wide portal leads to the inner court which 
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ends at the chapel proper where the great altar is to be found. 
The temple was built in post-Ptolemaic times, probably in the 
early part of the C period of occupation of the site, which is 
provisionally dated from the opening of the first century A.p. 
to the middle of the third century a.p. Professor Boak believes 
that the temple was devoted to the cult of Souchos-Soknopaios, 
the crocodile God of the Fayiim, and to that of Zeus Ammon 
Sarapis Helius and of Isis. 

The Southern Temple, described by Mr. Enoch E. Peterson 
(pp. 17-55), was dedicated to the worship of the crocodile gods 
of the Fayim, Pnopheros and Petesouchos, and was built in the 
second half of the first century a.p. It is built in stone and prob- 
ably replaced an earlier sanctuary. It is composed of three halls, 
surrounded by rooms and corridors, the innermost of which in- 
cludes the sanctuary proper with its high altar inclosing a small 
chamber. A definite area around the temple was inclosed by a 
peribolos wall marking it as a sacred precinct. Within this pre- 
cinct some houses were unearthed used by worshipers for cleans- 
ing and other ritual ceremonies or by the priests and the personnel 
of the temple. The principal entrance to the precinct was on the 
east side. A paved road led from it through a raised and colon- 
naded forecourt of a later date than the temple and on through a 
pylon to the main doorway of the temple. A second gateway was 
built on the north side of the precinct about the middle of the 
first century and it was repaired during the reign of Commodus. 

Three coin hoards were found in houses in the campaign of 
1925. The first, described by Dr. J. G. Milne of Oxford, consists 
of 860 Alexandrian tetradrachms and was apparently buried 
about 268/9 a.p. The second hoard, composed of 1074 pieces, is 
also described by Dr. Milne, while the third hoard, including 582 
minimi, is described by the late A. G. K. Hayter. The last two 
are typical fifth-century Egyptian hoards and are interesting as 
they prove the collapse of monetary values in Egypt during the 
fourth and fifth centuries a.p. 

The identification of the botanical and zodlogical remains by 
Professors Leighty, Bartlett, Enders, Ruthven, Hubbs, and Wins- 
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low proves that lentils, olives, and peaches were among the prod- 
ucts of the people and that the cow, the horse, and the sheep were 
among their domestic animals. 

The text is provided with excellent photographs and plans. 
The latter are very illuminating to the expert, but the average 
reader will find it difficult to form a clear picture of the whole 
from the scanty descriptions in the text and the many but intri- 
cate plans. The letters on the plans are small, difficult to distin- 
guish, and hard to find. Some structures, like the deipneterion, 
are not marked by a letter or number, while others, like house 
T 8, are differently marked on plans (T 8 A). In the figures 
letters should have been inserted to facilitate the reader in finding 
monuments referred to in the text, and a scale should have been 
given in all the plans. The discussion of the different levels, so 
successfully established, would have been greatly improved if the 
plans were drawn on transparent paper. In general, however, the 
evidence is presented systematically and accurately, and the ex- 
cavators are to be congratulated on the prompt publication of 
their finds. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Saint Louis 


GEORGE FE. Mylonas 


Victor BErarp, Did Homer Live? Translated by Brian Rhys: 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. (1931). Pp. 234. $3. 

In this age of disbelievers in the personality of Homer, Theog- 
nis, Hippocrates, Jesus Christ, and Shakespeare, it is a pleasure 
to read a book which confidently asserts that there was a Homer 
and that this greatest of all the writers, sages, and poets of 
Greece wrote in the tenth century B.c. at Miletus where a miracu- 
lous compound of a Greek Nostos and a Phoenician poem was 
blended to make the Odyssey, one poem formed from three orig- 
inal plays of an earlier date. M. Bérard says he will “dispense 
with any show of erudition, any proofs and discussion” and will 
confine himself to assertions which shall be as clear and brief as 
he can make them. But M. Bérard’s volume is no hurried com- 
position. It is the summary (“distillation”) of twenty previous 
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volumes of a lifetime of research on Homer. His French trans- 
lation and edition of the Odyssey is all too little known. It is 
interesting that so many statesmen, such as Gladstone, and busi- 
ness men, such as Walter Leaf, have devoted themselves to 
Homeric studies. Bérard is a statesman as well as a Homeric 
scholar, being chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
the Senate. M. Bérard establishes the historicity of Homer and 
lays great stress on Homer’s inheritance from antecedent Semitic 
civilizations. Many of the parallels with the Bible are very daring. 
He even finds in the Homeric poems words of Semitic origin. So, 
for example, sir-en is a “song of fascination” from the Hebraic 
sir (song) and en (to fascinate). Corcyra (Kerkoura) is the 
“swift boat” from the Semitic kerker. Many of the other etymol- 
ogies, too, I fear will not be accepted by modern professors of 
comparative philology. On the other hand, I believe, despite Rhys 
Carpenter’s recent article (American Journal of Archaeology 
xxxvil, 1933, pp. 8-29) essaying to prove that Greek was not 
written before the seventh century (Bérard thinks the Greeks 
could write in the fourteenth century B.c.), that scholars will 
some day agree that, if we can have writing on the column of 
Mesha in the Louvre, if the Moabite shepherds could read and 
write or had scribes in the days when their king took unto him- 
self a Sidonian wife, those who had seen Phoenicians visiting 
their shores for centuries past could also write. “To ask whether 
Ionians could read and write in Homer’s time, 400 years after 
the alphabet was perfected in the towns of Phoenicia . . . would 
be very like asking whether Corneille and Racine printed their 
plays two centuries after Gutenberg.” Cadmus first wrote in 
Miletus, where Cilicians, Phoenicians, and Egyptians met. There 
it was that Homer blended many elements from sailors’ manuals 
prepared by actual voyages and from accounts of adventurous 
journeys (xegizho.). The /liad and the Odyssey are the works of 
a personal Homer and not “communal composition.” This uni- 
tarian point of view will appeal to readers of Homer, but we do 
not like to see the Jliad neglected and all the arguments drawn 
from the Odyssey. The proofs of so much Eastern influence are 
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lacking, but the extensive excavations now going on in Asia 
Minor will, we hope, throw additional light on the question. In 
any case, Bérard’s book makes good reading and is to be highly 
recommended, even though the only Greek quotation in the book 
(p. 10) has seven mistakes in accent and we have such terrible 
“howlers” as aedes [singers (pp. 18 and 60)], Pergamean (p. 
21), Tirynth for Tiryns (pp. 28, 34), “The Atreides” (p. 35), 
Corynthian, and several others. 


Davip M. RosBinson 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


MicuaEL I. RostovrzErr, Out of the Past of Greece and Rome: 
New Haven, Yale University Press (1932). Pp. xvii+ 
129. $2. 

This book consists of six chapters which are not related to each 
other in any way, save for the fact that they all deal with ancient 
history. The contents are as follows: 1. Ancient life along the 
Black Sea (pp. 1-32) ; m1. The Olympic games (pp. 33-44) ; m1. A 
city re-arisen [i.e., Pompeii] (pp. 45-56); 1v. Messina (pp. 57- 
62); v. The caravan cities: Petra and Palmyra (pp. 63-92); 
vi. Egypt: The story of Zenon and Apollonius (pp. 93-129). 

Out of the Past of Greece and Rome is not written for the spe- 
cialist; it is clearly intended for young college students and for 
general readers. To them the author has given these “separate 
pages from his notebook,” and for them this book has a twofold 
value: In the first place, it gives them only authentic facts of his- 
tory; and, in the second place, it reveals how these facts were 
discovered. Professor Rostovtzeff takes the reader, as it were, 
into the workshop of the archaeologist and the historian and 
shows him how the history of the dim and interesting past is being 
put together by specialists. The style is animated and graphic 
throughout. Professor Rostovtzeff’s description of the destruc- 
tion of Pompeii is more vivid and perhaps no less accurate than 
that of Pliny the Younger, an eyewitness so cold-blooded that he 
could read Livy’s History of Rome while Vesuvius was raining 
destruction all around him at Misenum. The many illustrations 
greatly enhance the value of the book. 


ALFRED P. DorJAHN 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


























Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorrance S. White of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest 
in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing 
point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be 
answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contributions in the form 
of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and 
materials are requested. Anything intended for publication should be typed on 
stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed to the 
editor of this department. ] 


Adding Interest to Fourth-Year Work 
While the members of the Vergil class were studying the sixth 


book of the Aeneid, they completed some interesting projects. 
Each student selected from the book one incident or setting that 
appealed to him particularly and made a small theatre from a 
pasteboard box to portray the scene. Figures proportionately small 
were either drawn or cut from books and mounted to stand. A 
mirror made a most realistic sea. 

One student represented Aeneas hunting for the golden bough 
according to the order of the Sibyl and being guided to it by the 
two doves sent by Venus. Another excellent scene was the funeral 
pyre of Dido, where the queen lay with pierced heart just as 
Aeneas and his companions were leaving the harbor. Iris, at the 
end of the rainbow, was shown coming to release the spirit of 
the dying queen. The same student made a second theatre in black 
with white figures showing Tantalus tempted but unable to eat or 
drink and Ixion whirled about on a wheel. By the manipulation 
of some strings on the outside of the box the wheel moved round 
and the fruit receded from Tantalus as he raised his hand to pluck 
it. 

The entrance to Hades with its horrible creatures proved to be 
another inspiration. Farther down in the entrance sat the three 
judges and Proserpina. The Elysian Fields, done in bright, gay 
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colors with abundant green grass contrasting with Hades done in 
gray and black, were also splendid. The meeting of Aeneas and 
Anchises in the Elysian Fields made another attractive scene. 

The project proved instantly popular and was exceptionally 
well done. A similar plan might be undertaken to illustrate other 
reading material. 

Ruta Y. Kirsy 

BripcEportT HicH ScHOoL 

BRIDGEPORT, ILL. 


Word Ancestry 

No one unfamiliar with Latin would be likely to make a mental 
connection between the words “‘ounce” and “inch.” Yet they have 
a common origin. The Latin wncia means “a twelfth part” — of 
anything. As the twelfth part of a foot (pes) it means “‘inch’’; as 
the twelfth part of a pound (libra) it means “ounce.” No, I’m not 
short-weighting you. The Roman pound contained twelve ounces, 
the same as our troy and apothecaries’ weights ; the sixteen-ounce 
avoirdupois pound is a later development. Our two English 
words, originally the same, have reached us in their present forms 
because of the twists in pronunciation received from many tongues 
during their journey through the centuries. Our present method 
of pronouncing Latin often conceals similarities between Latin 
words and their English derivatives. “Oonkea” does not suggest 
either “inch” or “ounce.” But if we should use the method com- 
mon half a century ago and pronounce it “unshia,” we might de- 
tect a slight resemblance to both words. 

Wius A. Eis 


LOMBARD, ILL. 


Position of the Adjective; Use of the Imperfect and Perfect Tenses 
A teacher who has just begun her first year has submitted the 
following questions: 1) What adjectives precede nouns and 
when? 2) What is the correct use of the imperfect and perfect 
tenses ? How is it possible to determine which to use? 
Bennett’s Grammar, 350, 4, says: 
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No general law can be laid down for the position of adjectives. On the 
whole they precede the noun oftener than they follow it. 

Two scholarly articles on the subject may be found in the CLas- 
SICAL JOURNAL: “Latin Word Order,” by B. L. Ullman, Vol. 
XIV (1919), 404 ff.; and “Some Facts of Latin Word-Order,” 
by A. T. Walker, Vol. XIII (1918), 644 ff. Neither article has 
convinced all teachers of Latin that the adjective generally pre- 
cedes or follows its noun. The editor of this department undertook 
an independent study in which generous selections from sixteen 
prose writers, ranging from Cato to Suetonius, were used. Before 
the work was nearly completed the adjectives (not counting ad- 
jectives of quantity) that preceded the noun were overwhelmingly 
predominant. The editor is convinced that Bennett’s statement is 
correct. Certainly no teacher of high school Latin is justified in 
insisting that her pupils place the adjective regularly after the 
noun it modifies. 

As to the uses of the imperfect and perfect tenses, it will be 
helpful to discriminate in this manner: 

The imperfect is used to indicate 1) continued past action; 2) repeated 
past action; 3) customary past action; 4) attempted past action; 5) 
subordinate details of a description or narrative. 

Thus magna vi bellum gerebant might be translated : “They were 
waging war with great violence” or “they kept waging war with 
great violence” or “they used to wage war” or “they tried to wage 
war” etc. The latter is relatively infrequent. The use of the im- 
perfect for subordinate detail is, of course, very common. 

The perfect tense is used to denote a state important in itself. 
Thus Romae XX annos habitavit is good Latin. Numerous exam- 
ples of the perfect with an expression of time may be found. It is 
also used to indicate a completed present idea, such as nunc sum- 
mum opus exegit. In any chapter of Caesar the perfect tense will 
be found telling the leading events and the imperfect tense telling 
the circumstances that surround these events. The unfortunate 
thing about all our first-year Latin books is that they so impress 
the imperfect tense upon the mind of the beginner that never after 
does he find use for the perfect. And since the writing of Latin 
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today is very nearly a lost art, perhaps we should not let fall the 
Homeric copious tear about the matter. 


Quem or Quemquam Nostrum Ignorare Arbitraris? 


There seems to be sufficient proof, both by grammatical dictum 
and by good classical usage, that Cicero meant the quem in the 
passage printed in the November issue of the JouRNAL (XXIXx, 
149) to be an interrogative and not an indefinite. Had the great 
orator meant it to be an indefinite, he would undoubtedly have 
written guemquam. Not only have a surprisingly large number 
of readers taken exception to Dr. Daniels’ interpretation, but they 
have done so with a vigor which indicates that there is not, to 
their minds, the slightest ground for the stand which contributor 
Daniels took. And while we regret that we cannot publish any 
of these letters by reason of a policy excluding controversial 
matters from the JOURNAL, we must express surprise and delight 
that so many discriminating classical scholars read the depart- 
ment of Hints. As a final word on the matter we must say that 
we feel inclined to agree with Dr. Daniels to this extent, that 
quem treated as an indefinite makes possible a better rendering 
of the passage (Jn Cat. i, 1) and that it is thus much more easily 
made clear to the high school student of Latin. 























Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Victor D. 
Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Eugene Tavenner, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
_— Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 

re. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the December issue, e.g., appears on November 
4 a and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 
ate. 


Rome, Fellowships at the American Academy 

Fellowships in classical studies, probably two in number, are to be 
awarded by the American Academy in Rome, each for a term of two 
years. Fellows will receive free tuition and residence at the Academy 
and a stipend of $1250 a year, with an additional allowance of $150 a 
year to cover expenses of transportation to and from Rome. Opportunity 
is offered for extensive travel, including a trip to Greece. The competi- 
tions are open to unmarried citizens of the United States who are not 
over 30 years of age. Persons who desire to compete for one of these 
fellowships must fill out and file with the Executive Secretary a formal 
application not later than February 1, 1934. They must at the same time 
submit evidence of ability to read Latin, Greek, French, and German, 
and of attainment in Latin literature, Greek literature, and Greek and 
Roman history and archaeology. A knowledge of Italian is strongly 
recommended. Each appointment is made with the understanding that 
continuation of the Fellowship for a second year rests entirely upon the 
career of the Fellow in the first year, which must be satisfactory to 
the staff in Rome and the Committee on the Classical School. For further 
information apply to Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary of the 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Concordia, Kansas 

An affair of unusual interest was the Roman banquet held recently by 
the students and faculty of the Latin department of the high school with 
the cooperation of the department of home economics. Among other 
features a whole roasted pig with an apple in its mouth was carried into 
the banquet hall by four “Roman slaves.” Two trumpeters heralded this 
“last march of the pig.” After the banquet a “slave sale” was held. 


Lewis Leaming Forman 

Dr. Forman, for many years instructor in classical languages at Cor- 
nell University, passed away September 10, 1933, at his home in Ithaca, 
N. Y., where he had resided since his return from France in 1931. 

Born in Romney, Ind., December 10, 1857, he was graduated from 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., and later received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Johns Hopkins University. He taught first in 
the Greek department of the University of Pennsylvania and later at 
Cornell — Greek from 1894 to 1900 and from 1902 to 1909 and, after the 
death of Charles E. Bennett in the spring of 1921, Latin until 1924. 
He consistently refused the title of professor, preferring to serve always 
as an instructor. He was an unusually successful teacher and was greatly 
admired and loved by his pupils. 

Dr. Forman was author of a First Greek Book, of an admirably edited 
volume of Selections from Plato, and of an edition of Aristophanes’ 
Clouds. 

For several years he served as organist and choirmaster at St. Luke’s 
in Philadelphia and during his early years at Cornell was frequently 
organist at the twilight concerts in Sage Chapel. 

In 1912 Dr. Forman went abroad to live and during the World War 
served for two years in a munitions factory at Eyreth, England, turning 
his pay to the Institute for War Blinded. In 1916 he came back to the 
United States to organize the work of the American Rights Committee, 
which had as its immediate objective this country’s entrance into the 
war. In 1917 he returned to England in the interests of the French war 
orphans placed out by the French government, aiding in the maintenance 
of some forty himself, and from 1924 to 1931 lived and studied in France. 


Michigan Education Association — Classical Section 

A panel jury discussion was the feature of the meeting of the Classical 
Section of the Sixth District of the Michigan Education Association 
held in Detroit on October 13. 

Following an address on “The Reorganization of the Secondary School 
Curriculum” by C. S. Yoakum, vice president of the University of Mich- 
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igan and director of educational investigations, a panel of seven dis- 
cussed “The Place of Latin in the Reorganized Secondary School.” 

The panel recognized the fact that there has already been expansion 
both in the curriculum and in the number and type of pupils attending 
secondary schools. The panel agreed that, even if all foreign language 
entrance requirements were removed, some pupils would still take Latin 
but only those with the ability and the temperament to enjoy it. It was 
believed that the present tendency on the part of the large majority to 
take only two years of Latin would continue as the curriculum became 
more and more crowded. It was felt that two years were sufficient as a 
preparation for the various professions and for science courses. 

The suggestion was made that, inasmuch as Latin has English values 
for those of high I. Q., it must have English values for those of lower 
I. Q. also. Therefore, the first-year course should be a sort of “general 
Latin,” and the abilities, skills, and knowledges necessary for the con- 
tinuation of the subject should be taught the second year to those who 
wish to go on with Latin. 

Members of the panel were: Alice Miel, teacher of Latin, Tappan 
Junior High School, Ann Arbor, chairman; Cleve A. Bradshaw, princi- 
pal, Central High School, Ferndale; F. Morse Cooke, principal, Adams 
Junior High School, Birmingham; Mrs. Ruth H. Lovejoy, teacher of 
biology, Ann Arbor High School; Violet Canberg, teacher of Latin, Mt. 
Clemens High School; Ruth Metman, teacher of Latin and French, Royal 
Oak High School; and Evelyn Frances Miller, teacher of Latin and 
general language Howell Junior High School. 

Miss Miller was elected as the chairman for next year, and Miss Sara 
LeRoy was chosen to serve on the program committee and act as chair- 
man the second year. 


Boston 


The Classical Club of Greater Boston, meeting once each fortnight, 
has planned the following program for 1933-34: “Plato, Selections from 
the Euthyphro and Apology” by Charles B. Gulick, Harvard University ; 
“Cicero, Selections from the Tusculan Disputations” by Arthur S. 
Pease, Harvard University; “Plato, Readings from the Crito and 
Phaedo,” Discussion Led by William C. Greene, Harvard University; 
“Cicero, De Senectute’; “Plato, Republic’; “Cicero, De Amicitia’; 
“Plato, Republic”; “Cicero, De Republica”; Midwinter Meeting (Feb- 
ruary 10): Joint Meeting with the Eastern Massachusetts Section of the 
Classical Association of New England; “Plato, Gorgias’; “Cicero, De 
Officiis” ; “Plato, Symposium” ; “Cicero, De Finibus”; “Plato, Theaete- 
tus.” 
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The Ohio Classical Conference 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Ohio Classical Conference (affiliat- 
ed with the Ohio Education Association) was held October 26-28, 1933, 
in Akron, with the city and the University of Akron as hosts. 

In spite of the depression, the Conference was well attended, and 
many excellent and worth-while discussions were presented by members 
of the Conference, and also by Carl D. Burtt of the department of Edu- 
cation, Oberlin College, Oberlin, by Rhys Carpenter of the department 
of Archaeology, Bryn Mawr College, for some years Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Athens, and by James Stinch- 
comb of the departments of Latin and Greek, University of Pittsburgh. 

The Conference Endowment Fund has reached the sum of $2000. 

The officers elected for 1933-34 are as follows: President, Frank L. 
Clark, Miami University, Oxford; First Vice President, Helen MeN. 
Sheriff, Shreve High School, Martins Ferry; Second Vice President, 
Edith L. Campbell, Mt. Vernon High School, Mt. Vernon; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Leigh Alexander, Oberlin College. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


The Latin department of the East Tennessee Education Association 
had a most successful meeting October 27 at the University of Tennes- 
see. The program, planned by the chairman, Miss Grace Elmore of 
Kingsport, Tennessee, was enjoyed by a large number of teachers and 
friends of the classics. The feature of the day was the illustrated lecture, 
“With Aeneas from Delos to Crete,” by Walter Miller, editor of the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL, who generously traveled many miles to make the 
program a success. Dr. Miller also addressed the Latin luncheon at noon 
on “Greece Today.” A “Defense of the Classics” was presented by Dr. 
Harry Clark, Superintendent of Schools, Knoxville, who has long been 
known as a friend of the classics. Miss Helen E. Galbreath of Knox- 
ville High School, spoke on Latin projects, and the program was con- 
cluded by a round table discussion presided over by Arthur H. Moser 
of the University of Tennessee, during which the following topics were 
discussed: The Study of Derivatives, led by Miss Mary Lou Derryberry, 
Central High School, Chattanooga; Collateral Latin Reading after First 
Year, by Miss Ruth Thomas, State Teachers College, Johnson City; 
Sight Translation, Its Value and Use, by Miss Eleanor Baird, Harriman 
High School, Harriman. 

The following officers were elected for next year: Chairman, Miss 
Mary Lou Derryberry, Central High School, Chattanooga; Vice Chair- 
man, Miss Margaret Lusk, Junior High School, Johnson City; Secretary, 
Miss Lucile Evans, Knoxville High School, Knoxville. 
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Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Last year the Liberal Arts College of Miami University, in order to 
allow seniors greater freedom in the matter of class attendance, insti- 
tuted a system of independent reading as preliminary to comprehensive 
examinations in the students’ major subjects. A considerable number of 
seniors from this year’s class in the Liberal Arts College have elected 
to follow this new system. 

Now this College has just taken a further step forward, on November 
16 unanimously voting the acceptance of a rule that, after this year, 
students may fulfil the inceptive foreign language group requirement by 
passing a reading test in one foreign language. Heretofore two college 
years of the same foreign language have been required for graduation, 
irrespective of how much work of this sort the student may have had in 
high school, even in two languages. Reading tests will be given three 
times a year. If students come to Miami with two or three years of a 
language in high school, they may pass the reading test on entrance. The 
rest of the foreign language and literature requirement may then be 
fulfilled by the election of additional work either in the same language 
in which the examination is taken or in other languages or in literature 
in English translation courses. Already a course in Boccaccio and 
Petrarch in translation has been added to the curriculum. Other courses 
will be introduced as required. 

The employment of a reading instead of a grammar test will aid those 
who in high school or elsewhere, by various methods, have acquired a 
practical reading knowledge rather than a technical knowledge of any 
language. Likewise, the change in the foreign language requirement will 
come as a boon to those who for purposes of graduate study wish to 
have a year in each of two different languages. 

Clearly, by this innovation in the matter of the foreign language re- 
quirement, the Miami faculty designates foreign language as a tool and 
not as an end in itself and allows the student a greater freedom in choos- 
ing courses. 


Massachusetts 

The fall meeting of the Western Massachusetts Section of the Classi- 
cal Association of New England was held at the Central High School 
in Springfield on October 28. The program follows: Welcome by William 
C. Hill, Central High School, Springfield; “On Foot in the Roman Cam- 
pagna” (illustrated) by Cornelia C. Coulter, Mt. Holyoke College; “Quis 
Est Qui Romae A. V. C. DCCIV ?” by Frank L. Duley, Northfield Sem- 
inary ; “Glimpses of Troy, Corfu, and Leucas” by Agnes Carr Vaughan, 
Smith College; Round Table Conferences. 
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Indiana State Teachers Association — Classical Section 

The Classical Section of the Indiana State Teachers Association met 
Thursday, October 19, in the Meridian M. E. Church in Indianapolis. 
Russell H. Earle of Frankfort presided. At the morning session R. T. 
Stephenson of DePauw University spoke on “The Jacob’s Ladder in 
Homer,” and Freida Smith of Trenton, Michigan, discussed “Classical 
Journal Hints in Practice,” exhibiting articles made by her students. 
Following this several teachers discussed the value of the CLAssIcAL 
JournaL. Walter E. Treanor, Chief Justice of the Indiana Supreme 
Court, was speaker at the luncheon at the Spink-Arms Hotel. Walter 
Rollo Brown of Cambridge, Massachusetts, chief speaker for the after- 
noon session, spoke on the subject, “Should a Teacher of the Classics 
Read Contemporary Literature?” Following this an open forum was held 
on “The Value of the Classics to an English Major.” Grace Emery of 
Arsenal Technical High School in Indianapolis was elected president 


for 1933-34. 


Rhode Island 

The annual fall meeting of the Rhode Island Branch of the Classical 
Association of New England was held on October 27 at the Classical 
High School in Providence. Benjamin C. Clough, Brown University, 
gave an illustrated lecture, “Via dell’ Impero.” Russel M. Geer, Brown 
University, was reelected president of the local branch. 
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